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SPIRITUAL SPAIN—A SYNTHESIS 


We are today on the threshold of a very significant contact with a 
Spain that promises spiritual values to a world aimlessly drifting 
toward an impasse. Romanticists in their weltschmerz were the first 
to go to Iberia for themes, poems, novels, operas, pictures. The 
Schlegels in Germany discovered Calderon ; George Borrow unveiled 
picturesque Spain for English-speaking people; Victor Hugo gar- 
nered subjects for his bubbling genius; Théophile Gautier regaled 
himself in Andalusian scenes and had a thrilling time sleeping in the 
Patio de los leones; Washington Irving enjoyed Granada, domiciled 
in the palaces of Boabdil, and wrote legends that were to enchant 
young and old. Forerunners and artificers of Romanticism utilized 
Spain for their artistic purposes and bothered very little or not at all 
to reproduce the essence of a historical, authentic Spain. 

The second creative discovery of Spain within a century is now 
on the way to being accomplished. This new discovery has two 
phases. One has to do with all the manifestations around the attempts 
made by the Spanish creative world to reveal itself right here at our 
doors; the subsidiary aspect of the same movement is seen in the 
cfforts of commercialism to exploit an interest in Spain with articles 
of good or poor taste. In the past few years we have received 
samples of a shoddy Spain and samples of a spiritual Spain. This 
double-headed Spain, coming helter-skelter to our shores, is like the 
sea: it brings putrescent logs and at the same time graces the sands 
with exhilarating breakers. In painting, New York has seen the 
Castilian realism of the masterful Ignacio Zuloaga ; the idyllic repre- 
sentations of Basque life by the two deaf-mute Zubiaurra brothers ; 
and the pictures of Mezquita and a few more artists who have had 
their work exhibited here. In the museum of the Hispanic Society 
of America, through the munificence of Mr. Huntington, we have 
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on permanent exhibition a large, glorious, splashing collection of 
impressionistic, rainbow-rich stylizations of the regions of Spain, 
which were painted by Sorolla exclusively for the donor. Picasso, the 
creator of a new style in painting, son of Malaga, has had his ara- 
besque canvasses shown in New York more than once. Raquel Meller 
came and breathed unto us the captivating simplicity of her dramatic 
songs. On the boards of a Broadway playhouse, the Guerrero-Men- 
doza Theatrical Company enunciated their martial Castilian, using 
romantic, histrionic gestures. Enrique Granados, composer of Goyes- 
cas, brought his composition to us and, on his way back to Spain, 
went to the depths with the “Sussex.” Manuel de Falla’s master- 
piece, El Retablo de Maese Pedro, was played in the Town Hall of 
New York before an enthusiastic audience, which began by laughing 
at the grotesque Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance (impersonated 
by a marionette) and ended in loving him. In the spring of this 
current year, the Metropolitan Opera House staged elaborately the 
short story of love and tragedy, La Vida Breve, by the same com- 
poser. Concurrently, a few of the best works in contemporary litera- 
ture have been translated. Some of the books by Baroja, Unamuno, 
Azorin, Ayala, Valle-Inclan, have been translated into English. And 
Martinez Sierra and Benavente hold a firm place in the repertoires of 
our little theaters. 

The seamy side to this brilliant display of the genius of Spain is 
to be found in the false, exaggerated novels of the fire-eating Blasco 
Ibafiez ; they still continue to thrill our popular audiences. Our de- 
partment stores, after setting gorgeous mantones de Manila on 
mlady’s shoulders, have begun to sell Spanish pottery of Talavera 
design for the decoration of the parlors of Main Street; in their 
furniture departments are displayed imitations of the castizo styles 
of the Siglo de Oro. Florida, in the hectic days of her real estate 
orgies, dotted her territory with stucco villas which tried to continue, 
if not the spirit, the form of Spanish colonial architecture. 

But the second aspect of this artistic and intellectual apprehension 
of Spain is by and large the more important, for in it we see the 
epochal symphonization of a Spain that for many centuries has been 
a seven-times sealed book to the Non-Spanish world. Waldo Frank,’ 


"Virgin Spain: Scenes from the Spiritual Drama of a Great People, by 
Waldo Frank. New York: Boni & Liveright, 301 pages, $3.00. 
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an American artist of genius, has captured the quintessence of a 
synthetic Spain in his new book that will occupy us in this analysis. 
3ooks of travel, particularly those written on specific countries, 
may be found to group themselves under four types, according to the 
motivations that gave rise to them. The majority, forming the first 
group, are the result of the wishes of their authors to share their 
gossip, snapshot views, and random musings on the foreign scene 
with the “folks back home.” Business men or their spokesmen, 
financiers or their henchmen, diplomats or their agents, all preoc- 
cupied with their respective axes to grind, produce the second type 
of travel book. These are written with the sole purpose of attuning 
the minds of their clients, investors, or fellow-nationals to the 
schemes they hold in view. An adventuresome artist, historian, or 
ethnologist, having been attracted for some psychological reason to a 
new climate, a peculiar civilization, or a strange cultural environment, 
may publish a book based on many a year’s acquaintanceship with the 
country of his predilection. Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, explaining 
the Arab world and its imponderables, and the splendid masterpiece 
of Havelock Ellis, The Soul of Spain, are examples of books that 
come in this third category. Havelock Ellis, the most civilized Eng- 
lishman of our generation—this is the dictum of our remarkable 
H. L. Mencken—had no other purpose in composing his book, it 
seems, than to try to understand many-sided, multiple-visioned Spain. 
Voltaire, with his Lettres philosophiques, Madame de Staél, with 
her De l’Allemange, have given to literature books on England and 
Germany that as books of travel show a trait distinguishing them 
from the three preceding types. The prime mover of the intellectual 
French revolution of the eighteenth century taught France tolerance 
and the democratic political ideas, supposedly found in practice in 
England. He amplified the germs of these ideas and generalized 
them into principles worth fighting for. Madame de Staél “sold” 
romanticism, as created in Germany, to the young literary cliques of 
her epoch. Waldo Frank’s Virgin Spain belongs to this spiritual, 
didactic class of travel book, for it contains through intimations a 
palpitating lesson that our country may learn from despised Spain. 
Virgin Spain has been out now for about eight months. Newspaper 
and magazine reviews of it have unfortunately been unjust to it. 
Unstinted praise of the adjectival sort has been leveled at it, and also 
words on the impossibility of the work. Neither adverse nor favor- 
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able lip criticism has touched the depths of the book, for we must 
admit at the start that it is most difficult to understand. To account 
for its poor reception is the aim, in part, of this paper. 

Perhaps a study of the impulses that made Waldo Frank write 
Virgin Spain would be a direct approach to its comprehension. In it, 
he attempted to get at the marrow of the psychological mechanics of 
Spain, at her unbribable core. The Spain that is today served him as 
a platform from which he contemplated intuitively the historical 
Spain that meant so much in the past, and from the same point he 
discerned the surging of a Spain that is starting anew. The perspec- 
tives in his book are traceable to the whole spiritual make-up of 
Frank. \Jutatis mutandis, he is a Fray Luis de Leon, an intellectual 
mystic with the burning fires of a Hebraic prophet. A reading of his 
provoking book, Our America, and of his numerous articles that have 
appeared in domestic and European periodicals, and a few talks with 
him enable one to apprehend the fundamental interests of the man. 
Succinctly, he aspires for an integrating ideology that should be 
religious, mystical, intellectual, and instinctive for man and his cul- 
ture; he yearns for some metaphysics that will put unity into the 
chaos that is our mechanical civilization. 

Paraphrasing a sentence of his on Romain Rolland, it can be said 
of him that he finds Western culture in a disintegrated mess; what 
America and Europe dream, what they believe, what they cherish, 
what they serve, what they say, what they do, these do not form a 
unity. A spiritual entity that would work harmoniously, that would 
conjugate all its activities according to a vital pattern functioning as 
a whole, is what is needed.? Such unity was enjoyed by the European 





* The article contributed by Mr. Frank to the issue of Europe, Paris, dedi- 
cated to Romain Rolland (February 15, 1926) has the following paragraph, 
which I translate, expressing this idea of disintegration of modern society which, 
for him, has its origin way back in the fifteenth century: “It is now five hundred 
years since the ancient world—the last that was great—the Catholic world of 
medieval Rome—has fallen apart. All this epoch that we term with such com- 
placency the Renaissance, the Reformation, this tragic period in which we have 
recast the golden calf: Progress, was at its bottom the brilliant and continuous 
decomposition of the West. And this decomposition has arrived at such a stage 
that it begins to spread its stink; the hour of dissolution is at hand, the last hour 
—before a rebirth. What is that stage that we call death? It is not the loss of 
life, it is but the loss of life in its unity. If you believe that the corpse of a man 
is a dead thing, look at it at the end of three weeks. Perhaps you would not be 
able to bear the odor or the horror of the numerous lives that swarm thereat. 
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Middle Ages, which created the awe-inspiring cathedral, the philo- 
sophical systems of St. Thomas and the scholastics, and the ideals of 
chivalry. In so-called modern, historical times, Spain, of all European 
countries, anachronistically but wilfully, lived a synthetic life that 
estranged her from her neighbors, and this miraculous fact, it ap- 
pears, induced Frank to go and discover it for his soul’s balm and 
for our edification. 

According to its author, Virgin Spain is a symphonic history. It 
has three long movements entitled “Spain,” “The Tragedy of Spain,” 
and “Beyond Spain.” Each movement has half a dozen themes or 
more than give its content, mood, and spirit. Music is highly sensuous. 
When an emotion, idea, or ideal is put into music, it is not informa- 
tive, statistical, or a series of tid-bits of gossip. When it comes to us, 
we linger mutely over the cadences and variety of sounds in order to 
savor their sheer tones. We do not inquire into the significance of 
each shred of sound; we let the whole sink into us, wrap us with its 
beauty, and then, at the end, we may stop if we wish to word the 
moods created in us with abstractions. Precisely, the prose of Virgin 
Spain is of this sort. It yearns to engage our reasoning, it writhes to 
conquer our spirit with its magic, and in that way to enable us to 
commune with the ineffableness of a synthetic Spain. 

Serving as the overture to the symphony of Spain’s history, 
“Hinterland in Africa” hints at the preparation Waldo Frank had in 
writing his prose music. It means that he read, with critical profit, 
the various interpretations of the Spaniards themselves on their 
country ; Ganivet and Unamuno pointed out the ethnical and cultural 
connection of Spain and the shores opposite Gibraltar. And after a 
sojourn in the Moor’s country, Spain unlocked some of her secrets 
to him; Africa explained to him the Arabic Semitism that went into 
the Peninsula. In Northern Africa, Frank tried to absorb the essen- 
tials of the squalid situation and the dormant atmosphere prevailing 
there. He describes them in his book and, like a skilful diver in the 
Persian Gulf, comes out triumphant with a few revealing concepts. 
Frank is an artist through and through, an intuitive artist, who, 
though he has not all the factors at his command, judges with un- 
canny sureness. As a creator of aesthetic values, he gets into sym- 


You, however, tolerate the smells and horror of our social, spiritual body in 
decay, and don’t you put up with our poor classical body, deaé uow for long and 
still living in its myriad forms, in chaos, having lost its integrity?” 
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pathetic communion with the data ultimately elaborated into pages of 
description and elucidation. He makes the present speak the past 
through his noetic acumen: Islam was great in the past to the 
measure that it kept to its incarnate way of life, which resolved itself 
into a search for new horizons, a constant riding toward and a con- 
quering of unmastered goals. As soon as it could not conquer any 
more land, it was helpless to hatch new ideas of philosophy, religion, 
or science, whereby it could get realms not open to spears. Islam 
was made to accept a Book that was the will of a single man, 
Mohammed, a man who was everything but religious in the mystical 
sense.* Their race experiences were not incorporated into the Book, 
nothing of the Mohammedans, as in the case of the Jews in the Old 
Testament. The book implied that as soon as their energies were 
exhausted, the Moslems would suffer the doom of stagnation, and to 
Frank this mobility had in it the seeds of future moral disaster. 
Islam had received in the Koran a body of doctrine that dealt with 
hygiene, justice, war, marriage; but the Book was considered so 
sacrosant that not an iota was open to question. When the various 
sects of Moslems that came to Spain created new ideas, artistic 
moulds, and philosophical systems, they had to keep them distinct 
from their religion, for their literary language, Arabic, their prayers, 
and their mosques had been established once for all. 

After their three main invasions of Spain, the Arabs and Moors 
found themselves, in the course of time, losing their religious fierce- 
ness and intolerance in the new land. Andalusia, with her voluptuous 
climate and fertility, warmed them heart and soul, and not many 
decades ensued before the Spanish Moslems had to sever political 
binding ties with the desert homeland of Syria and Arabia. Insulated 
from the life-giving energies of Arabia, the pressure of the ideal of 


*“A religion is a revealed experience of the relation between man and his 
cosmos. If it is not experience, it may be philosophy, but it is less than a relig- 
ion. If it is not revealed, it may be an ecstatic or poetic state, but it is less than 
a religion. Its conclusion may be suicide for the human spirit, as in some 
religions of India; its field of consciousness may be narrowly naturalistic or ani- 
mistic as in the religions of the savage. But no plan for life on earth, however 
exalted, is of itself a religion; no scheme for reaching heaven. Nor is a system 
which exploits an already existing sense of God as a means toward a determined 
human goal a system of religion. This, moreover, is the system of Mohammed. 
It employs the latent religiosity of the Arab world to a pragmatic end. It ex- 
ploits the idea of God as modern pragmatism the idea of progress.” Virgin 
Spain, p. 37. 
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conquest thus weakening, Moore and Arabs, once masters of the 
Peninsula, began to disintegrate into the so-many-atoms that they 
were. Internecine slaughter became the mode of existence, and when 
danger of complete annihilation threatened them, they had to have 
recourse to the African shores for succor in the eleventh hour. All 
the Islamic invaders soon fell into the same process of disintegration. 
Spain became a mushroom field of small kingdoms warring against 
each other, oblivious to their common origin and common interests. 
So purposeless were these states that the only way to keep what 
existence was left open to them was to become allies of the vigorous 
Christians who were descending from the North. Atomistic Semi- 
tism gave way in a protracted war of centuries to the sterling Chris- 
tians athirst for a unification of all Spain under the aegis of a strong 
monarch and one church. Islam became Spanish, it got thumbed 
into sons of the soil; but its creed remained, to bring confusion into 
the land. Not until the sixteenth century did Spain solve, in her own 
way, the conflict between Islam, Jew, and Christian. 

Prepared with concepts about Islam derived from his contact 
with it, Frank is ready to judge the remnants of its civilization in 
Spain. Regarding them as an escape from reality, a make-believe, z 
refuge from life, he naturally gives no sympathetic response to the 
palaces in Granada, beauteous and fantastic as if taken from the 
Arabian Nights. He desentimentalizes the Alhambra and goes with 
arrow-like swiftness into the sources that dreamed such fantasies of 
luxuriance and voluptuosity. He says that the Al-Hambra exiles 
both the earth and heaven. It is cold as a jewel and as a jewel hard. 

It adorns no breast and no altar. It is faéry. .... It does 
not entice the mind.”* This paradise of the romanticist is far from 
man and from God. “It is a jeweled monster; a sort of dissociate 
birth of human will. .... It is a Golem of the Moors.”* Thus it 
can be seen that Frank does not worship at the shrines of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In his first symphonic movement, “Spain,” Waldo Frank gives 
the reader his reactions to the Spanish world. Discriminating like a 
magnet, he sheaves the shapes and forms of Spanish events. As a 
result, the reader has the sensation of intensely experiencing aspects 
of the topography, the folkways, institutions, cities, pictures, build- 
ings, peoples, skies of Spain. Andalusia and her triune cities, Seville, 








* Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations are from Virgin Spain. 
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Cordova, and Granada, with their distinct pasts, presents, and futures ; 
Aragon and its primitiveness ; Castile, its Escorial ; Toledo, El Greco ; 
Segovia, Salamanca; all these and more are split open and, in spite 
of the innumerable times they have been described by countless travel- 
ers, and in spite of our personal recollections of them, Waldo Frank 
wins us over completely, so original is his approach. Because he is 
after essentials, he selects what seems significant to his main theme, 
and then pours his findings into the mold of a terse, tortuous prose 
that betimes becomes incandescent with the heat of inspiration. 

The dance as performed in the South receives a sober, verbal 
transmutation in a chapter that is a Diirer drawing, bristling with 
mystical lines. A reading aloud to an uninitiated person evoked a 
glowing appreciation. It is an achievement of descriptive writing, 
having for its reference a protean reality made of gestures, pauses, 
silences, movements that virtually rebel at being put into words. 
“Spain Dances,” the chapter under discussion, is a fine example of 
the technique of Virgin Spain. Frank catches on the fly the essence 
of the dance, describes the rhythmic pattern, and just as quickly 
intellectualizes its meaningfulness. The Andalusian Dance is a mono- 
logue that gives token to the commingling of the North and the 
South ; the Castile of will and control and the South of white-heat- 
lust are channeled into the majesty of gesture and rhythm. It is not 
a blithe, frolicksome affair like the Virginia reel or the Nantucket. 
It is almost asexual; the appeal to the sensuality of man is absent. 
Lust, madness, nakedness are foreign to this dance. Instead of these, 
we have the substitutes of love—prayer, vision, sacrifice, expressed 
in all its parts. The dancer, a woman, is mother, teacher, priestess, 
and her audience predominantly male. The cuadro flamenco, another 
dance, elicits from Frank a characterization that seems to grasp the 
determinative will of Castile, that infused this dance with an expres- 
sion of her mode of life. The genius of Frank shines in this type of 
writing : 

He comes from his chair only after each woman has danced and retired. He 
is short, neither stout nor slender; there is no gallantry about him. His face and 
his dark body are stamped with seriousness. He has watched the women through 
their arid figures with eyes like the eyes of a master. He is no lover: he is the 
priest of a rite. Now, he stands moveless within the weave of the music. Sudden, 
his feet break in a shattering tatoo from which his body rises in subtle sup- 


pressed waves. Even the lyric holiday of the arms is absent from his dance. 
They are still at his side, or they are held in fixity near the shoulder. The body 
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is vised; the head does not swerve. Feet and legs make a dance, perpendicular and 
juiceless: bereft of rhetoric and gesture, they bespeak the hoof-beat of armies, 
the vigils of the desert, the absolute symbol of the Arab Dervish. All of Spain 
that is not this male message of Castile has been crushed out. ..... 


In the dances of Andalusia, in the pictures of El Greco, in the bull 
fight, and in the sepulchral awe of the Escorial, Frank reveals a 
fusion of apparently disjointed parts of body, mind, or spirit, into 
units of action, belief, and thought, a fusion pathetically absent from 
our world of whirring machines. The lover of Spain will find this 
section as alluring, as suggestive, and at first as baffling as the second 
movement of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps. Frank is an artist 
to his fingertips; true, he burrows for abstractions of metaphysical 
import, yet he experiences all the sensuous folds of whatever im- 
pinges on his consciousness. He tells us the climatic nuances under 
which we can get to the richness that Spanish cities have to offer. 

Salamanca needs sun: its warm gold stones speak graciously within an azure 
sky. The Escorial is best in rain: its chill stones shrink from the blue-gold of the 
Spanish day, but under the drift of breaking clouds it glows like fossil fire. 
Segovia sings most clearly in a wind. Great clouds like armies plunge from the 


Sierras and invest the castle. The sun makes sudden sallies on the Cathedral. 
Then gloom once more on the town, like repentance after violence. 


“Spain” repays many rereadings ; like classic music it will not be 
possessed the first or second time. Here to exhaust all the topics 
sowed in its pages would mean a re-creation of the book in its 
entirety. 

ok * * 

; Cuando Ilegara el tiempo que tiene profetizado un abuelo mio, famoso en 

el astrologia, donde se vera Espafia de todas partes entera y maciza en la religién 


cristiana, que ella sola es el rincdn del mundo donde esta recogida y venerada la 
verdadera verdad de Cristo!"—From Persiles y Segismunda, by Cervantes. 


“The Tragedy of Spain” is the most original part. Up to this 
point the book endeavored to present Spain as she looks today, thence 
there is an imaginative effort to reproduce the soul of Spain of the 
Siglo de Oro through the study of historical and literary media. 
Frank is after the Spain that worked itself into a historical entity 
in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, pushed on by a vision 
that wanted to be a realized function and that succeeded in its peculiar 


* Quoted by Américo de Castro in his El Pensamiento de Cervantes, pp. 299- 
300. Madrid, 1925. 
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way in becoming an integer of human purposes. Everything that 
does not show vestiges of this spiritual experiment is deleted from his 
account, and the artist-mystic in him gives us the parts of Spain that 
breathe the Idea Incarnate of the Spain of Castile, that masterfully 
maneuvered in establishing a theodicy in the Peninsula. The master- 
spirit that forged ahead for the realization of a living unity was 
Isabel of Castile, helped by her consort, Ferdinand, the Mediter- 
ranean. 

From earliest historical times, the Spaniards have been known 
to lack social solidarity. Climate, geography, or ethnical strains must 
have shaped their separatistic psyche. Every invasion of alien peoples 
brought more chaos into the land, since each group doggedly re- 
mained different from the others. With the roll of time, however, 
these people became indigenous. Spain! “She had served and fused 
the wills of many peoples: swift Phoenicians, heavy-headed Romans, 
meteor Greeks, Goths with wild hair and tender eyes, intricate intro- 
vert Jews, Arabs with convictions about the materiality of cosmos. 
Moors whose blood was fierce like Atlas’ avalanche, sportsmen like 
the Cid, whose charity was of the sword, whose religion was of the 
moment, mystics of Castile parsing Christ with Horace, Spaniards at 
last . . . . Torquemada, Isabel, Celestina . . . . makers of the domi- 
nance of Castile.” The Germans who came enriched the land's 
numerous bloods, though at the beginning they had been as anarchic 
as the inhabitants before them and as atomistic as the Arabs that 
followed. Defeat at the hands of Tarik left behind a batch of fighters 
that found shelter in the Asturias. Slowly, the arrogance of the Visi- 
goths broke down thereafter and willy-nilly they became true Span- 
iards, for they identified their fate with that of the land. As far back 
as 1901, Santayana, the Spaniard, expressed the same thought: 

“Ah, when the crafty Tyrian came to Spain 
To barter for her gold his motley wares, 
Treading her beaches he forgot his gain. 
The Semite became noble unawares. 
Her passion breathed Hamilcar’s cruel prayers; 
Her fiery winds taught Hannibal his vows; 
Out of her tribulations and despairs 


They wove a sterile garland for their brows. 
To her sad ports they fled before the Roman prows.” 


Castile tampered in the frontier raids and through an iron will 
and because she conceived that a state could be possible with the 
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abandonment of feudalism, took charge of the century-old fight 
against the Moslems. At first, she used the tactics of her enemies, 
allying herself with some Moslem factions to fight others. Gradually, 
it dawned upon her that Islam within the doors of Spain was an 
enemy with whom no compromise could be made. As Frank puts it, 
“the struggle is between a cross and a crescent and the hands which 
bear them are of a single body,” for the fellow-Mohammedans of the 
Spaniards were in looks and features of the same flesh and blood. In 
time Spanish Islam might have forgotten what separated ‘it from the 
rest of Spain, that is, its creed, if it had not been for the vital umbili- 
cal cord that sinewed her to Africa. Fresh blood was always coming 
to the rescue of Islam on the point of its being annihilated, and the 
painful naturalization of the new hordes continued. 

Spain had still another foreign element that refused to be absorbed 
completely. Internationally minded, self-centered Jews, accepting the 
world as their field of action for the execution of God’s will, could 
not be weaned from their beliefs by persuasion, fire, or torture. 
Judaism and Mohammedanism based their outlook on natural law 
and both were hostile to the essence of medievalism. Medievalism 
did not accept the world which is unreal and imperfect. And to house 
the allegorical or idealistic concept of the universe, an ideal world 
was perforce created. The church came into being as a unit to sub- 
stitute for the pluralistic universe. The Semitism of Arab and Jew 
obstacled the North from becoming medieval; Semitism is frag- 
mentary politically and artistically lyrical, it hasn’t the sweeping lure 
of the epic in the Germanic sense. And the political weakness of Arab 
and Moor prevented the Semitization of Spain. If Spain could not 
be Semite, she could be and willed to be medieval, she hankered for 
oneness at the very time when the rest of Europe was shaking off 
medievalism completely. When Europe went through the paganiza- 
tion of the Renaissance and the evangelization of the Reformation 
and the offshoots of these two, science and art and philosophy, she 
severed the strings tying her to the church, which had nurtured her 
with its outlook. But medievalism won in Spain, where the church 
and the first modern centralized state triumphed over the Semitic 
South. 

Spain bent all her energies toward the anachronistic ideal of 
medievalism. Jew and Moslem, because of their points of view 


* From “Spain in America” in George Santayana’s Hermit of Carmel. 
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toward the universe, might be hinderers and disturbers of the syn- 
thesis desired ; hence, there was no other way left than to drive them 
out of the confines of the realm. Isabel of Castile like a flinty weapon 
hammered Spain into a state that wanted to be Christian and by the 
logic of the premises had to be enemy to Jew, Mohammedan, Protes- 
tant, and heretic. The chapter, “The Will of the Catholic Kings,” 
contains a descriptive glorification of this most remarkable woman, 
Isabel of Castile. To her successors, she bequeathed policies that 
eventually made Spain the greatest empire known in history adhering 
to a plan that was catholic and religious. Isabel employed Ximenez 
Cisneros, the austere Richelieu of Spain, and her crafty husband, 
Ferdinand, in whose blood ran many strains, for the erection of, her 
dearly-begotten theodicy. This energy-pregnant, will-propelled young 
queen amalgamated contradictory ideas for the realization of the 
long-denied unity of Spain in Christ. Seeds of blood, of cruelty, and 
of the diminution of the vitality that would have been Spain were 
planted when she put together the cross and the sword. The state, 
most ungodly creature, was mad» into an i ‘strumentality for the 
establishment of the will of God through the church, and an arbiter 
of justice. Irrespective of the needs of the state, Spain had to embark 
upon suicidal wars, to engage in tactics that ultimately were to 
decrease her population, destroy irreparable wealth, impoverish the 
land, and isolate her from the rest of Europe, all for the sake of 
getting a religious homogeneity so long absent from Spain. A foreign 
navigator was given assistance for the discovery of new sources of 
wealth with which to carry on the same work in Europe. The unity 
so much needed in Spain seemed to be necessary in the rest of the 
world, especially Europe. Charles | of Spain and V of Germany and 
his indefatigable son, Philip I], carried on the spiritual legacy of 
Isabel. 

Intriguing captions of the chapters in this section include studies 
on mystic, rogue, Jesuit, jurist, Velasquez, Cervantes, Fray Luis de 
Leon, Santa Teresa, St. John of the Cross, Ignacio Loyola, Vitoria, 
Lazarillo, La Celestina, and Don Quixote are examined sympa- 
thetically, each in turn, for the discovery in them of the secret of 
their negative or affirmative illustration of the will to be one. Spain 
became a living totality, a unit of patterns, each of which was suf- 


fused with the living juices of an organism, and these representatives 
of the various classes exhibited aspects of the whole. Each was a 
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complete cell and as such had the same number of chromosomes and 
the same protoplasm. Many have known of some of the stalwart 
geniuses of Spain, but very few indeed have ever heard about the 
Dominican monk, Fray Francisco de Vitoria, the founder of inter- 
national law. The workings of the Salamanca professor's jurispru- 
dence for nations are lucidly explained. To how many will it not be 
a revelation, this chapter of Frank? 

Spain was a symphony made of themes and counter-themes, all 
swelled to produce a music that became an incomprehensible orches- 
tration of the realities of her life. The themes and the antiphonies are 
of such diametrically contradictory weave that at the first hearing 
they seem not to belong to the same composition. The pattern is 
everywhere in Spanish life; Spain is desert and flourishing gardens, 
luxuriant vegetation and treelessness ; polar weather in the North and 
haleyon days of warmth in the South; saint, picaro, procuress; Don 
Quixote, Sancho Panza; Las Casas, Pizarro; El Greco, the Escorial. 
Spain is brimful with antitheses, dichotomies. There was an electrical 
force in her that. centrifugally aspired to climb the inaccessible 
heights of perfection by marrying her-elf to the earth, not afraid to 
mobilize all to get to the goal. The centripetal forces extant in Spain 
were just as powerful as the opposite spiritual energies, and to pre- 
vent evaporization these served as a check to the over-eager centrifu- 
gal forces to get to God. Loyola had the two in him, and Santa 
Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz. Lest some Spaniards should forget 
their earthly traces, the picaro appeared to show his smiling, ironical, 
irresponsible face. 

Heine, Turgeniev, Savj Lopez, Ortega y Gasset, Unamuno, and 
many other creative commentators have written memorable pages on 
El Quijote. Frank’s four chapters, under the title of “The Will of 
Don Quixote,” may unblushingly vie with any interpretation of 
Spain’s masterpiece. His original analysis of Cervantes’ work is so 
plethoric with ideas, suggestions, and intuitions around the novel, 
the hero, and other characters that one finishes reading them with 
unconstricted admiration for the author. Fecund Spain, creator of 
nations, begetter of men and women who worked on earth, though 
directed by ideals transcending them, did not waste her individual 
quintessence in vain. If the Hebrews have claimed as a justification 
for their peculiar way of being the existence of the Bible, Spain in 
the same way may point to her greatest work, El Quijote. El Cristo a 
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la Jineta (the felicitous title is Enrique Rodo’s), unlike all other 
characters in literature is a pregnant symbol that ciphers a philosophy 
of life sorely needed in the twentieth century. For “he bespeaks our 
need: a dynamic understanding which shall enlist ideal and reason, 
thought and act, knowledge and experience ; which shall preserve the 
personal within the mystical will; which shall unite the world of fact 
in which we suffer all together with the world of dream in which we 
are alone. ....” 

The three outstanding books of travel’ that have been written on 
Spain in the past seventy-five or eighty years show a want of a pro- 
found contact with the elemental sources that constitute the unique- 
ness of Castilian civilization. The three authors knew little or nothing 
about the overwhelming role Castile played in giving the Peninsula a 
program of action and an idea to abide by. Borrow, Gautier, and 
Ellis do not seem to have known much of the lush literature of the 
Siglo de Oro, but if they knew they applied their knowledge very 
sparingly as a key to unlock the secrets of such a paradoxical country 
as Spain. The significance of the valuable masterpieces of 
Spanish literature, the Poema de Mio Cid, El Libro de Buen Amor, 
La Celestina, is either not realized, or not even known. Of course, 
Frank could not have treated of all these, casually or directly, without 
having first set to learn from the critical writings of Menendez 
Pelayo, Pidal, Cosio, Unamuno, Ganivet, Ortega. Virgin Spain 
ought to make our cultured public aware that Spain has a literature 
worth its pains in discovering and possessing. From now on, many 
will probably want to read Los Nombres de Cristo of the Augustinian 
monk, the dialogue on Christ by the banks of the River Tormes. The 
preciousness of the prose of the religious writers of Spain, once 
revealed to literary coteries through the expatiations of one of our 
intellectual exiles in France, Ezra Pound, gets emphasis in Frank’s 
book. Though it is asking too much, yet let us hope that our under- 
graduates, within and without our colleges, will not sheepishly inform 
us, as in the past, that Spain has no literature worth its salt. 


The sensual, sentimental, sleazy Spain of our movies, nestling in 
the mind of the average American, is a myth that shrivels under the 


"The Bible in Spain, by George Borrow, London, 1843; Voyage d’Espagne, 
by Théophile Gautier, Paris, 1840; The Soul of Spain, by Havelock Ellis, Lon- 
don, 1908. 
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light that Waldo Frank focuses on Spain. Thinking people, besides 
sharing other misconceptions with their intellectually-unwashed 
brethren, have the notion that Spain is decadent. This incorrect idea, 
to put it charitably, may be laid at the door of ignorance or may be 
due to prejudice gathered from written and oral tradition, now in 
circulation for over two hundred years. It may also be because Spain 
has not gone out of her way to explain her mores to those outside her 
frontiers, but has remained unconcerned about the opinion of others. 
The lack of a deep psychological diagnosis of the mind of the 
Spaniard has been supplied in Virgin Spain. The chapter, “Man and 
Woman,” encompassing this analysis is the most abstract in the book 
and therefore highly difficult to grasp. A few perusals will compen- 
sate one with many concepts that bind in luminous thoughts diverse 
manifestations of the psychology of the Spaniard. The infinite sub- 
stance of the simmering forces within the body of Spain had possi- 
bilities which remained unrealized for centuries. Spain became heavy 
with child, the child of a dream, the dream of Queen Isabel of 
Castile. Once the process of girdling the dispersed parts of the land 
had begun, there were no bounds to stop it till success was attained. 
A Procrustean policy resulted which, in a short time, materialized the 
yearned-for aim. Under the leadership of the stern Catholic kings, 
each Spaniard let loose the energy most predominant in him. And 
everyone fought, prayed, wrote, created modes from the common 
energy that received the imprint of the dream-child of Castile—one 
country, one king, one religion. Movements for the achievement of 
this synthesis meant life, activity for body and spirit. When the 
zenith of glory and power was reached, the individual Spaniard 
sought to effect the same unity within. The erstwhile life-giving 
impulses got leashed into equilibrium. All the potentialities were 
mobilized for the maintenance of the sculptural balance of the 
caballero; we might say, El Greco’s Hidalgo with his hand on his 
breast symbolizes this achievement. 

Every Spaniard became an autonomous individual, self-sufficient, 
manifesting no incompleteness. The non-adhesiveness of the Spanish 
social unity, the individual, flows from this locking-in of his poten- 
tialities. “The energy” of Spain “is not gone, not weakened: it is 
equated. And the result is sleep.” It may be asked how this came to 
pass. The Spaniard’s psychology is infantile. “The child’s intellect 
is not inferior to the man’s: it is merely too preoccupied within itself 
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to have achieved the power of association and of objective experience 
which comes with maturity and which begets analysis and imagina- 
tion. The child is credulous, because its belief is subjective fantasy 
and finds no opponent in the real world. Also, the child is cruel 
because it cannot imagine pain in others, it is anti-social because it 
has not associated its life with the life around it.” 

The individualism of the Spaniard explains phenomena like the 
absence of literary cliques among Spanish artists. Each artist begins 
his work without much help from his brother-craftsman ; no co-opera- 
tion exists even when the same technique is employed. A Frenchman, 
on the other hand, is social, par excellence ; he is always establishing 
schools to prop him up in his innovations and to overcome his dread 
of being alone. “But the Spaniard is an empire and a god unto him- 
self. The perfected Spanish person makes permanent the social 
Spanish chaos.’”” The Jew, when he prays, needs at least ten of his 
kind, and he always has his outlook screwed toward God and Zion. 
We in America have proclivities toward joining all kinds of fraternal 
groups. Our coat lapels indicate not what we are as individuals but 
where we belong; they point to where we find protection from 
isolation and incompleteness. This incompleteness ingrained in Jew, 
American, and Frenchman gives the reason for their dynamistic 
virility and hankerings. 

To Frank the Spaniard’s tragedy appears to be dissimilar from 
that of the Moslem’s; it is conjoined to the success he encountered 
upon reaching his goal, the finding of self-sufficiency. For his ener- 
gies are needed to keep this self-mastery. “Had he been less heroic in 
his will, or more objective in his way to it, the Spaniard would not 
be this cripple: this giant shattered by his success, this giant impris- 
oned in the reality of his ideal.” The majesty of the Spaniard’s 
carriage, his personal dignity, his manhood freed from shams, cow- 
ardice, hypocrisy, are the worth of his being. A nation of men made 
of this particular pattern is neither happy nor unhappy. Our author 
defines happiness as the full, deep flow of human energy. A madman, 
a lover, a child, a soldier is happy in this sense. But Spain is not 
happy or unhappy. “Her energy does not flow. It stands locked in a 
diapason of pause.” 

In the same chapter, “Man and Woman,” Frank fathoms the 
depths of the Spanish woman. The proneness of her brother, husband, 
father to extremes of action and reaction is counteracted by her 
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serenity, her steadiness, her clear-headedness about matters of import. 
She allows the male to go his way but she is always at the rudder, 
controlling the craft and seeing that it sink not. 

“Beyond Spain,” the shortest of the movements, deals with the 
Basque provinces, with Catalonia, and with contemporary Spanish art 
and literature. Evaluations of their intrinsic worth are heavy laden 
with insight worthy serious consideration, but Frank does not seem to 
have done entire justice to this something mercurial that is a living 
organism. Englishmen like Havelock Ellis and J. B. Trend have been 
fairer to the products of the spirit of Catalonia, and the latter has 
shown an understanding of the various manifestations of the nation- 
alism developing in Barcelona and her contiguous region. Catalonian 
literature, art, and institutions receive a sympathetic account in 
Trend’s book. Aubrey F. G. Bell’s Contemporary Spanish Literature 
and Trend’s A Picture of Modern Spain are absolutely indispensable 
to the English reader who wishes to acquire familiarity with the works 
of a host of writers little known outside of Spain. Frank, however, 
disregards practically all the modern products of Spain that do not 
seem to point to the new spirit surging forth. The new Spain, to him, 
is the Spain that is beginning to lose its self-sufficiency ; it is the Spain 
that, once complete, is now on the verge of becoming conscious that it 
needs new worlds to assimilate. He assesses the worth of men like 
Valle-Inclan, Azorin, Antonio Machado, and classifies them as self- 
centered individuals, too much rooted to the complete Spain of their 
ancestors; Ganivet, Unamuno, Gomez de la Serna are creators that 
prepared the way for the true spokesmen of a liberated Spain—Falla, 
Picasso, and Juan Ramon Jiménez. But he actually treats only of the 
last two. These “Two Andalusians” of the newest Castile (Federico 
de Onis’s term for Andalusia) are dynamic because they are inchoate, 
unfinished. 

Virgin Spain is the result of two impulses. The foremost is seen in 
the gadfly-like frenzy buzzing in the soul of a creative artist. Tinged 
with prophetical aspirations, anxious for the life of the spirit, dissatis- 
fied with the wrangling, uncouth living of modern civilization, Frank 
in his search alighted upon Spain, whereupon it was revealed to him 
that there bloomed an existence unlike anything that had come forth 
in Europe since the Middle Ages. Spain, then, was symphonized and 
made to show the core of her being. Parallel to this impulse was the 
holy one of helping the United States to get to a spiritual outlook. No 
spiritual autonomy can be possible for us in the United States unless 
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we rhythm up harmoniously with South America. It is significant that 
the book is dedicated 

"50 

those brother-Americans 

whose tongues are Spanish and Portuguese 


whose homes are between the Rio Grande 
and Tierra del Fuego 


but whose America 


like mine 


stretches from the Arctic to the Horn.’* 


Virgin Spain ends with a dramatic dialogue. Cervantes and Colum- 
bus meet on a hill at Palos de la Frontera. Summarized as in a leit 
motif, the whole symphony speaks in this poetic ending of a remarkable 
book. Columbus wants to know what America is doing, what she is 
striving for, and what she has actualized. Cervantes sees that America 
has built “a City of White Towers... . Towers of stone, machines of 
subtle iron—to shut out bloods, dreams, words, making this Confusion 
which they hate.” However, America is “full of God-hunger, of God- 
search. .... Lusting for Unity they crush what is not One. They 
shut out thoughts which might rise loftier than the highest Towers.” 
Columbus sees America as another Europe, duplicated but not sur- 
passed. Only when the seeds that came from Europe, traditions, 
literature, techniques, creeds, have rotted away to produce new growths 
will America be herself a New Vision, a new God-soaked culture, a 
“true New World.” Spain, in her history, Frank reveals to us, has 
always been a God-sent example to the world when everything went 
awry. “When Rome lived, Spain did not live in Rome: she bore her 
Stoics and her Saints for Holy Rome. When Holy Rome was hale, 
Spain was not holy. She bore, with her Jews and Arabs, the death of 
Christ. When Holy Rome was dead and Modern Europe flourished, 
Spain was not modern and Spain was not Europe. She bore America.” 
Spain, like a diamond in this myriad-faceted book, refracts the spiritual 
light that shone in her during the Siglo de Oro, and from this land 
Frank singles out the main idea that animated her, which is rich in 








“Spain was envisaged by Frank that he might the more quickly touch the 
vital springs of Hispano-America. The first stage of a long trip of discovery 
of the worlds south of Texas has been undertaken by him, and we see that he 
has already stepped upon one of the brook-stones dotting the Caribbean 
stream. Cf. Waldo Frank’s article, “Habana and the Cubans,” in the New 
Republic, Wednesday, June 23, 1926. 
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suggestive power and from which we in America may learn to set our 
confused spiritual house in order. Columbus speaks in the following 
terms which explain the raison d’étre of the book: “Your spirit, Spain. 
They above all will need it, in the north: they whose speech is English 
and who have led in the building of the Towers which are the Grave of 
Europe. For it is written that these shall also lead in the birth of the 
true New World—the true America which I discovered. Let them see 
you, Spain ; let them take from you, O mother. For their spirit is weak 
and childish. They are cowards, not masters, before life. But you, 
Spain, dared to be what you believed: you knew the wisdom of what 
small men call ‘madness.’ You dared to make of life itself the Body of 
your Vision, the Word of your Prayer. You did not flinch, proud 
Spain, from being laughed at—from being wrong—from being right! 
Give to the New World now your spirit, that it may surpass you.” 


This paper has aimed at embossing the historical essay imbedded in 
Virgin Spain in the hope of making the book less forbidding to the 
many who might begin to read it but be tempted to drop it. But, to be 
candid, this approach harms the uniqueness of the book. Virgin Spain 
is an organism that has body, soul, intelligence, all complected or con- 
textured into an indivisible one. The ideas flow in a stream of descrip- 
tion and exposition. A reading of the book will give one joys other 
than intellectual, but these cannot be reviewed, just as the perfume of 
the lily of the valley cannot be given in direct description, even though 
we grant that the flowerlet can be painted with the brush of a Fra 
Angelico or described in the prose of Walter Pater. Lapidary carvings, 
more Gothic than classic, sinuous lines, curves, parabolas, instead of 
geometrically correct straight lines, domes, spaces within globular 
volumes, windowed with stained glass, to imprison sifted rays for the 
adornment of the sanctuary within may suggest the style and content 
of the book. Frank’s prose is not rippling, mellow, or easy flowing. 
It is made of pointed, flinty, rough-edged, thrusting lances that break 
into the films and resistant bark wrapping reality. When the slashing 
blade of his prose succeeds, then you have the luciousness of fruit 
and a wealth of juices let loose. 

Bristling with allusions to countless references, historical, literary, 
biographical, typographical, and what not, the book is a maelstrom of 
flowing verba which passes the vision of the reader without being 
notched to the comprehending cortical cells of the brain. These 
allusions have captivating interest for those who have an apperceptive 
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mass that meets the author’s on many lines of thought and experience. 
To use a pertinacious analogy, Frank does for Spain what Azorin has 
so suavely and melancholically done for the interpretation of Spanish 
literature. It is as unreasonable to demand of rank concreteness and 
details in everything he writes as it is to look for them in the bewitch- 
ing vignettes of Azorin. In a short page Azorin gives what to him 
is the palpitating tone of the Poema de Mio Cid. The same epic 
needed a tremendous work of three substance-full tomes by the presi- 
dent of the Spanish Academy. Objective facts about Spain can be 
acquired from monographs, histories of all sorts, and above all a 
constant contact with the soil, sky, and folk of Spain. But the lyrical 
outburst of this latest lover of Spain, stabilized by his metaphysical 
acumen in stripping the very inside of her vertebral system, is some- 
thing we have not had from anyone and something that strengthens 
our admiration for the land of Cervantes and the greatest mystics. 

A few concrete examples of the responses of some cultured per- 
sons the reviewer has had the opportunity of hearing will elucidate 
the nature of the book. Mr. A, a man who has many Spanish text- 
books to his credit, a successful teacher of many years, well-grounded 
upon things Spanish, for he too has visited Spain, confessed frankly 
that the book’s subtleties escaped him in one reading. Mr. B, a cultured 
American gentleman, a successful New York lawyer, a former mayor 
of a large midwestern city, was asked to read the chapter on Queen 
Isabel of Castile. Assiduously he read every word, yet he expressed 
no enthusiasm, nor gave signs of understanding it. In the studio of 
Alfred Stieglitz, our most original, creative photographer, two men, 
one a free-lance publicist, the other a painter, declared that they were 
so moved in reading the book that they have decided to go to Spain 
in search of the country Frank visioned. Who is at fault, Virgin 
Spain or the reader? The point of view taken here is that the book is 
defective in its communication for the unprepared reader. It pre- 
supposes a rare background on the part of the reader, rare because 
Spain has been a country Western society has not studied, visited, or 
understood. 

This exposition of Virgin Spain was indispensable to herald the 
rare approach to much-maligned Spain. Waldo Frank has started 
something that will have repercussions in many a mind. So far, he sur- 
passes all those who have tried to lay open Spain. “The Spanish 
Rhapsody” by Ravel is composed in the new vein; it has no coy, lilting 
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melodies of the Carmen type; it is chaotic as the rumblings of a new 
dawn. Count Herman Keyserling in his article, “Espafia y Europa,’ 
enumerates the salient traits of the Spanish people which he opines to 
constitute a sine qua non integer for the culture of Europe in the 
process of becoming one. He finds what Spain can give the rest of 
Europe, but Waldo Frank surprises in her an ideal for America, an 
ideal as mysterious as the emanations of radium. From now on, 
Spain cannot well remain the paleontological specimen that the un- 
initiated believed her to be. For Spain has been long unknown and 
the unknown awakes no desire, ignoti nulla cupido; it cannot be so 
in the future, for Spain has been rediscovered by Waldo Frank for 
her greater glory and our exhilaration. 

M. J. BENARDETE 
HuNTER COLLEGE 
New York City 


* Count Keyserling’s article appeared in the Revista de Occidente of Madrid, 
May, 1926. 


——_ 
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It is an old truism that he who does not speak the language of 
the country in which he travels or where he lives, can speak of it 
with little or no authority. The average United States citizen would 
be inclined to call a fool any Spaniard or Spanish-American who 
without knowing English would write a book on the United States 
and its inhabitants, and especially if he would interlard his narrative 
with English phrases in italics, such as: No can espik englis (no sé 
hablar inglés). But this is exactly what most of our authoritative 
traveltalkers on Spanish-speaking countries do, probably quite uncon- 
scious of how ridiculous their position is. Our nearest Spanish- 
American neighbor, Mexico, gets naturally the lion’s share of these 
authoritative comments. 

The pure Castilian phrases by means of which authors. of books 
on Mexico are trying to impart local color to their narrative show 
that they grapple with many of the typical difficulties which a teacher 
of Spanish finds in his classrooms: the inability to distinguish genders 
correctly, obliviousness of the agreement of adjectives, wrong accen- 
tuation, the propensity to slurring unstressed vowels, and general 
carelessness even when it comes to simple copying of Spanish texts. 

I have collected some of the most interesting examples since 1824. 
Considerable improvement is noticeable as the years go by, though 
exceptions exist: modern writers are at least wise enough not to 
quote any Spanish in their books if they do not know it. We could 
perhaps forgive a journalist his not being a thorough Spanish scholar, 
but how can we forgive our diplomats in Mexico their being ignorant 
of Spanish? Mr. Henry Ford needs no languages to sell his wonder- 
ful toys even in Borneo, but a little more than showing a glass-pearl 
necklace to a native of Borneo is necessary in a civilized country, 
when philosophy, religion, and art are to be discussed. 


1824 


An English antiquary, Mr. Bullock, visited Mexico in 1823 and 
wrote an interesting account of his journey under the title, Six 
Months in Mexico. 

In quoting Spanish he shows that his hearing was totally incapable 
to distinguish Spanish sounds. He speaks of Chepultepec, segrario, 
almeida and almeda (for Chapultepec, sagrario, alameda) ; fricollis, 
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hierros, cocoyotie and cayotte, Popocataph (for frijoles, arrieros, 
coyote, Popocatépetl). Confusion with Italian is apparent from 
nostra bouen amigo and Sig. Tolsa. Confusion of genders: La Santo 
Spiritu, Los Vegos, Puente del Reyna, Exaggerated doubling of the 
consonants: Durrango, calliente, Xalappa. Ignorance of historical 


phonetics: “j and x in the Spanish are idem sonans and _ inter- 
changeable.” 


1828 


Another Englishman, Captain G. F. Lyon, in his Journal of a 
Residence and Tour in the Republic of Mexico in the Year 1826 
(not a traveltalker, but a scientifically trained man) is almost free 
from errors. 


1846 


The very reverse of the foregoing is Albert M. Gilliam, late 
United States Consul to California, in his Travels in Mexico. He 
confesses that he does not know Spanish, but nevertheless quotes it 
profusely. A Mexican greets him: Bueno notche, Sefior.. He 
replies: Nil gratias, Senor. But when the Mexican continues the 
conversation the late Consul replies repeatedly: No intendi, Senor. 
Kor “vamonos” he hears bamonos, for “tlaco” clacka, for “mezqutte”’ 
musquiti, for “boca abajo” boca baje, for “carbon” caobona, for 
“Aguascalientes” Arguas Calientas. He speaks of tierra calienta, 
tierra frio, tierra templado; Adios, Teo, he translates: How do you 
do, uncle? 

In describing the air drafts of Zacatecas, he says: “Los ira, as 
the Mexicans call it (the air).” To a Mexican at Frisnillo (Fres- 
nillo) he says: Tray game diligencia meson! and observes: “The 
man gave me a piercing look.” The piercing look was certainly not 
out of place if the Mexican was to muster enough intelligence in 
order to translate the Consul’s Spanish into: “Liéveme usted al meson 
de diligencias, por favor.” This he probably did, but the Consul 
silenced him by repeatedly saying: No intendi, Seiior. Where the 
Consul puts over a two-fisted, super-gripping thriller is when he 
meets a Mexican bandit whom he describes as lurking behind a tree. 
“I directly pointed my gun at the tree, and exclaimed: ‘Ladrone, 
yo estoy fronte combate por vida e propriedad’” (“Robber, I am ready 


1 Col. Albert S. Evans in his Our Sister Republic (1870) has Buenos tarde. 
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to fight for life and property’’), to which the man behind the tree, 
evidently scared by the Consul’s incantation, responded: “Sefior, yo 
estoy unico a porbre pastor” (“Sir, | am only a poor shepherd”’). 
We must infer that a sudden Babylonian fear affected his afferent 
nerves so much that he nearly lost the power of speech. Another 
vrippingly smashing description of anti-.\merican feeling is capped 
by: Muerte en todo Americanos! 


1856 


Considerable improvement over the foregoing is Gabriel: erry, 
“for seven years resident of that country,” in his Vagabond Life in 
Mexico. Portales de los Mercadores is a good example of analogical 
contamination, and valento, for valentén (bully), would indicate that 
the slight nasalization obliterated the final n to Mr. Ferry’s ear. 


1875 


Gilbert Haven, 4 [Vinter in Mexico, uses Spanish sparingly, but 
seldom correctly: vaminos, festa, poco mas y menos, Puebla de los 
Angelos, serapes, custom de la pais. 


1880 


H. C. R. Becher, 4 Trip to Mexico. Here a Canadian, nearly 
sixty years after Mr. Bullock, shows the same linguistic weakness 
of the Anglo-Saxon: Popocatapetl, serape, la lavendera, eglesia. He 
goes the limit in “trilling” in ferrocarrill. 

Felix L. Oswald, in Summerland Sketches, is quite liberal in his 
use of Spanish, but often we would not know what he means if he 
had not given us an English translation, e.g.: Esta un caballero, sino 
es Gd caballo (This is a cavalier, though he hasn’t brought his caballo 
along); Coquetando con las pellados canibales (flirting with the 
sansculotte cannibals) ; ;Qué sirve? (Cui bono?) ; st seria novedad 
(if anything should happen). He is not in favor of trilling: marajios, 
cimarones, arastrado. There is a curious metathesis in murciegalos, 
and other errors in vos de luta (for “luto”), hay campo por dos 
pueblos, no espero el senal. 


1883 


‘This was a good year for Mexico. Diaz was preparing for his 
long dictatorship, and authors were encouraged to give Mexico its 
due in writing. 
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Howard Conkling, Mexico and the Mexicans, made an ascent 
of Popocatépetl despite his weak heart. From hacienda he derives 
haciendado. 

William Henry Bishop’s Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces is 
well written and errors are less startling; some of them are repro- 
ductions of mistakes made by the less educated Mexicans: Que cara 
simpatica!, Si, escasen muncho, altos pesos (for hartos pesos), 
repartamientos, el profeta inspirada (which sounds like Juan Ruiz, 
and reminds of the Mexican la idioma), mappando la casa (probably 
ior dibujando). 

Thomas Unett Brocklehurst’s Mexico To-day is interesting and 
well illustrated. Errors are few: Zocola, for “Zocalo,” Lerdo de 
Tejara, for “Lerdo de Tejada,” el prima centenario. 


1885 


lrederick Ober, Travels in Mexico, is careful about his Spanish, 
but slips on el invasion Norte Americano. 


1887-1888 


Two ladies, Fanny Chambers Gooch and Nellie Bly, turned their 
attention to the land south of Rio Grande. The first-named could 
speak Spanish very fluently and her book, Face to Face with the 
Mexicans, is full of popular Mexican Spanish; but she is not free 
from the common mistakes familiar to all teachers of Spanish: 
infermo, costumbres Americanos, nunca nos lavamos las caras, hasta 
otro vista, muy criticolo, la nina bailanda, recamarara, paiale (for 
panal). Pinate (for pitiata), tojocote (for tejocote), chirimolla (for 
chirimoya), tamal de casuella (for casucla) are due to phonetic con- 
fusions. Two attempts at etymology are interesting: “The tomato, 
our delicious vegetable, here assuming the masc. prefix he-tomato 
(spelled jitomatt), etc., and muy mal criado (a very bad servant).” 

Miss Bly’s Six Months in Mexico abounds in most fantastic state- 
ments, e.g.: “From this century plant, or cacti, the Mexicans make 
their beer, which they call pulque (pronounced polka).” “Every 
bull is allowed to kill two horses, and then the people shout : “Muerie! 
muerie! (Kill the bull). Tiempo sereno she translates “all serene,” 
for Casa Mata she writes “Casa de Mata (the house of the dead).” 
For “Iztaccihuatl” she has “Ixtaelhuatl.” No comprehende is her 
Spanish for “I do not understand.” 
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1892 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, in Mexican Memories, speaks of 
el ciudad, mucho viejo, McGlorie for “Magloire,” los sefioritas. 

The voluminous literature on Mexico during the Diaz régime is 
marked by a great improvement in the authors’ knowledge of 
Spanish. There are of course tourists who call the mountain Ma- 
lintzin “Molonki,” and speak again of “Pueblo de los Angelos,” but 
there is a large number of scholarly writers who do not indulge in 
melodrama when describing conditions in Mexico. 

The revolution marks a decided decadence in this respect. 


1913 


Mr. Terry is the author of a frequently terrifying Guide to 
Mexico, and of a Short Cut to Spanish. He has lived in Mexico 
for twelve years, but has never learned the use of the subjunctive 
and achieves wonderful effects in phonetics when he transcribes: 
Quisiera hablar con el seiior, con la senorita thus: Key-sea-eh-rah 
ah-blahr cone el sane-your, cone la sane-yo-ree-tah. The inscription: 
Nadie pase este lugar sin que afirme con su vida, etc., he translates: 
“No one passes this spot who does not affirm.” Another inscription: 
No sin fruta os confunddis he renders: “Not unfruitful is your 
grief” (for: Do not yield to such useless grief). His masterpiece 
is the translation of the following verses : 


Clavado muere y herido 

En un suplicio afrentoso, 

Luego un lugar tenebroso 

Me lo oculta en marmol frio. 

Este si es dolor impio, 

Que aun niega el llanto a mis ojos 
Porque sélo vean despojos 

De un inculpable hijo mio. 


as follows: 


Nailed dying and wounded 

In outraged supplication, 

And soon a place of gloom 

Hides him from me in marble cold. 
Even this is impious sorrow, 
Forbidding to my eyes the very tears, 
Because they only see myself despoiled 
Of my own blameless son. 
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What can we expect from our students when a great authority 
goes into print after twelve years of residence in Mexico with similar 
‘ pearls? The 1923 edition of the Guide leaves the foregoing un- 
changed. Perhaps we should not be too unfair to Mr. Terry, for 
even the American Mercury (edited by the eagle-eyed Mr. Mencken), 
which boasts that “its articles have authority—authority so safely 
grounded that they can afford to be charming,” permits its authorities 
such “minor” slips as this quaint Guatemalan proverb: Cuando el 
telecote canto, un indio muere, for “Cuando el tecolote canta,” etc. 
Anything is good when it comes to mere Spanish; in German 
Mr. Mencken is more careful. 


1914 


W. E. Carson, in Mexico: The Wonderland of the South, has the 
following to say on Mexican Spanish: 

Most of the Spaniards who colonized the country came from Andalusia, 
and the Spanish commonly spoken today in Mexico is not exactly classical or 
Castilian. For example, the true Spaniard pronounces the word cielo (heaven) 
as theaylo, whereas the Mexican gives the c its English value, and never the 
sound as is given in this and other words in Spain. The Mexicans have another 
peculiarity of speech. When asking a question, they invariably end the sentence 
with no. For instance, a man will ask, “Are you coming out today, no?” A 
shopkeeper says, “Will you buy something today, no?” This strikes on the 
American ear as very strange. Many Spanish words, too, have been altered. 


Thus, manteca, meaning butter in Spain, has been changed in Mexico into 
mantequilla. 


It is true that many Spanish colonists came from Andalusia, but 
just as many came from Extremadura, Valencia, Catalonia, the 
Basque provinces, Asturias, and Galicia. Then, who is the “true 
Spaniard”? With the exception of the separatists in Catalonia, every 
inhabitant of the provinces mentioned. The Mexican pronunci- 
ation of c, while it is not Castilian, is Spanish. In the sixteenth 
century, cielo was still pronounced tsielo. As regards the peculiarity 
of ending questions with no? it either must be local or does not exist 
at all; certainly it does not exist in the regions known to me. 

Mr. Carson’s phonetic transcriptions are almost as charming as 
those of Mr. Terry: jefe = hayfay, carne = carnay, lagartijo = 
lah-ahr-tee-ho, sarape = sah-rah-pay. Newspaper boys “are shouting 
El Im-par-ci-al and El Dia-r-io, giving their r’s a peculiar long trill” 
is true of El Imparcial, but not of El Diario. According to Mr. 
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Carson fondas = grocers; “La Suiza” = “Swiss Woman” ; carbosin 
= charcoal; corazon duro = black heart; este el patron, senor = 
he is the proprietor; Ciudado! Estrangero, es muerte = Beware, 
stranger, it is death; no mas = no more. He also has farrocarril, 
calaboza, boleto por la loteria por manana, piiate (pronounced pin- 
yah-tay) for pifata. 


1916 

Mrs. Edith O'Shaughnessy, in A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico, 
quotes her little son correctly in German and Irench, but is less 
careful about quoting Victoriano Huerta. The latter was an indio 
huichol, hence not a master of Spanish, but certainly could not have 
said: Yo soy estado un modelo, pero mediano. My friend, Don 
Federico Gamboa, could have scarcely been pleased when he saw 
himself baptized Frederigo; nor was it fair to Nuestra Madre de 
Guadalupe to make her el virgen. (A proofreader must have caught 
these errors while the book was being printed, since some copies are 
without them. ) 

An English correspondent, Hamilton Fyfe, went hastily over the 
country and collected his impressions of Carranza in a book, where 
he calls zopilotes “carrion crows,” speaks of Docena Trdgica (for 
“decena’), caborrito (for “cabrito’), and tekhuila (for “tequila” ). 
Diaz’ political formula, according to Mr. Fyfe, is Mucho administra- 
cién y poco politica. 

Joseph King Goodrich, in The Coming Me.xico, informs his 
readers thus: “It should be noted that, strictly, when transliterating 
Aztec words, the letter + or j ought to be given the vocalic value of 
the English sh. Therefore Mexitli and Mexico would, properly, be 
pronounced Meshitli and Meshico. But they do not appear to have 
been so rendered by the Spaniards, who naturally gave to the x the 
ordinary Spanish sound something similar to the modern German 
ch.” As a matter of fact, of course, the Spanish + in Cortés’ days, 
and even much later, was pronounced sh and for that reason it was 
used by the Spanish Franciscan grammarians to represent the Aztec 
sh. It was only much later that this + = sh became the modern 
Spanish 7. 

Mr. Harry Franck, who I am told taught Spanish before he 
began to wander abroad in order to sneer at things he would not 
dare to sneer at in New York, and gets his knowledge of Mexico 
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from first-class English and German bums, declares, in Tramping 
through Mexico, to the border officials that he has not mucho de 
religién. This may explain why he gave up teaching Spanish. 


1923 


Mr. Carlton Beals, in his rather pretentious Wexico: an Interpre- 
tation, carefully advises the reader that he was employed in various 
educational and literary capacities in Mexico City and therefore 
knows Spanish exceedingly well. It surprises us, therefore, when 
we see him call the Black Christ Seiior de Vénemo for “El Senor 
del Veneno,” when he speaks of Caballeros de Guadelupe, Tres 
Guarantias, Casa del Obrera, Xochomilco; and when he translates 
Muera los gringos by “Kill the Gringos,” the military challenge 
ZQuién vive? by “Who [sic] do you cheer for?” and ;Alto! by 
“Hands up!” 


1926 


The posthumous, extremely interesting Letters from Mexico by 
Rosalie Evans, who was killed in 1924 by the agrarians, show that 
she had a fair command of Spanish, but not above the traveltalker 
quality. Rebosa for “rebozo,”’ leve for “leva,” baptismo for “bau- 
tismo,’ Gran Britannica for “Gran Bretaiia,” and si el diablo ponga 
la Iglesia en orden, are a few examples taken at random. 


This rapid survey shows that the civilizing efforts of the teachers 
of Spanish have not been altogether in vain; but it also shows that 
they must be continued with unabated vigor until ignorance is driven 
out of its still dangerously powerful position in international relations. 


Acotis RicHarRrD NyKL 
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A LETTER TO HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS JUST 
BEGINNING THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


You have chosen to learn Spanish, and must be interested in 
some suggestions for your study—if you are not especially studious, 
in order to do it the easiest way; if you are afraid of languages, in 
order to do it the safest way ; if you are, as | hope, ambitious, in order 
to do it the best way for excellent results; no matter what you are, 
in order to do it in the most interesting way. 

First, have faith in the worth-whileness of Spanish. Other 
languages are worth while too, but always remember that Spanish 
is the other American language, the language of eighteen republics 
in America, and of more separate nations than any other language 
in the world. The fact that the greatest number of our consular and 
diplomatic positions are in Spanish-speaking nations gives us a special 
interest, which we may call the state interest. 

Spain and Spanish America have not been good advertisers, but 
now Spanish has everywhere a dignified place in high-school and 
university curricula. If anyone questions college recognition, just 
mention the Spanish departments of Yale, Harvard, Radcliffe, Vassar, 
the universities of California, Chicago, Pennsylvania, and others. 

If anyone has doubts about the literature, ask him what he knows 
about the Siglo de Oro, and of the Spaniard who recently won the 
Nobel prize for literature. The usual guess is lbafiez. 

If he thinks Spanish is not the language for culture, ask him to 
define culture, and tell him Matthew Arnold did not exclude Spanish. 
li he says art, answer with Murillo and Velazquez and Sorolla. 

If he concedes the commercial value of Spanish, agree that it is 
important, but rather the most selfish of the arguments, and that 
the fine universities do not restrict it to commercial departments nor 
hire only exporters to teach it. 

We are most interested in Spanish for Spanish’s sake, yet it has 
the same value for your English as any other foreign language. A 
poet said: “He who knows no foreign language, does not know his 
own.” I met the word “crepuscular” in a magazine, and knew what 
it meant, because | knew “creptscula’ in Spanish. Just out of 
curiosity [ asked two or three teachers of English, history, and 
science—people with generally rich vocabularies—but they could not 
tell its meaning. 
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Spanish is a Romance language. That means that, like Portu- 
guese, French, and Italian, it is a child of the Latin, or language of 
Rome. It is beautiful and musical, though the Spaniards generously 
concede that Italian is even more so. 

Millions are talking the language which you study. Boys and 
girls are going to school in Spanish in nineteen countries besides the 
islands of Porto Rico and the Philippines. In all the countries of 
America they too are studying your English while you are learning 
their Spanish. Modern language study is a very real, human thing. 

There is a popular belief that Spanish is easy, and it is easy 
enough to be attainable and interesting, but hard enough to be a 
credit to the one who succeeds with it. It really is easier than other 
modern languages only in pronunciation. One can acquire immedi- 
ately an understandable, though not faultless pronunciation of the 
whole language. That cannot be said of our own speech, for example, 
with threw, through, too, to, two, Sue, moo so similar, and through, 
though, rough so different. In Spanish there are only two or three 
places where misspelling is possible. 

After faith in Spanish—faith in the Spanish class! 

Hardly a modern language student escapes the pessimistic counsel 
of somebody that a foreign language “as she is taught” is not the 
real thing, that no one can use it. If that were true in the “Dark Ages” 
around 1900, when all a class did was to translate to English, and 
discuss the grammar, it is not now. The language is the real thing 
nowadays, provided your teacher is a real teacher, and you are a real 
pupil with a real interest. 

Of course we are not offering you miracles like patent medicine 
advertisements. You have about twenty-five twelve-hour days in two 
years’ classwork. You must not expect to be able to discuss every- 
thing from millinery to radios and relativity, but you will, if you try, 
be able to talk about some things, and will be able, if among Spanish- 
speaking people, to acquire more of the language in a few months 
than one without any foundation, in as many years. And if you give 
your ear a fair share of attention in your study, you will be able to 
understand a good deal. 

Now some Do's for your study. Give it plenty of time? No, 
time is not the point. Of course not even the best students can do 
justice to an assignment in a very short time, yet better a half-hour 
of the right thing than two hours of the wrong. The wrong usually 
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means just looking at the page of Spanish. Your eye is easier to 
train than your ear and tongue. [irst therefore: 

Read every bit of Spanish you meet aloud! 

Say it and hear it. It is as silly to study Spanish exclusively in 
the study hall as to learn to play a saxophone by looking at the instru- 
ment. Say it once looking at the page. Shut your eyes and hear 
yourself say it. Here is where garages and third-floor studies must 
come into play if the family in the living-room object. 

And from the beginning be independent about pronunciation. 

True we want you to get intonation and the elusive sounds by 
imitation, and you will, especially at first, always hear the Spanish 
before you study it at all. However, that is not enough, for if it 
were all, you would never know any more Spanish than you heard 
your teacher say, and if you forgot how it was said, you would be 
lost. So whenever you meet a new word, decide for yourself. This 
is a strictly phonetic language, and that is why you can. You cannot 
take a new word in a lump—impossible! As you say L-A-K-E- 
W-O-O-D in your locomotive yell, at first slowly, and then faster 
and faster, divide a word like independientemente, mentally or in 
writing, into in-de-pen-dien-te-men-te, and lo it is easy. Don’t look 
at the teacher’s face helplessly if a word is new or you have forgot- 
ten. Look at the word. Say it. Listen to it. Shut your eyes and 
say it. Only the laziest people could fail to pronounce Spanish. Ten 
efforts to say, as a unit, independientemente may result in nothing, 
but once is enough if you look at it in syllables. 

After pronunciation—vocabulary. 

You may talk a language without knowing well its grammar— 
talk it incorrectly, of course—but you cannot even express an idea 
without words. This is the biggest part of learning the language. 
When I was in Porto Rico, I used to give chavos to the kiddies who 
could teach me a word, and they would come running with all sorts 
of things saying: “Maria, ;sabes qué es esto?’ And I kept a note- 
book and every time | heard in conversation or lecture something 
new, I would jot it down—as nearly as I could—took it up, find the 
meaning that fitted the case, and remember it. 

The only trouble with a class is that there cannot be so many 
situations. Somebody may be called to the principal’s office, or the 
fire department may pass the window, but in general there is more of 
a sameness and tameness of situation than in life outside. Dojia 
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Maria’s hen cannot disappear and be found under a big sack, and teach 
you talega as it did me. 

How then can you get a good vocabulary? Two big principles 
you have already. Pronounce aloud and pronounce exactly. Look 
first and then listen. Then proceed to memorize. I advise against 
copying long lists of new words and their English meanings, though 
some always do it. I consider that that work has already been done 
for you by the one who prepared the vocabulary of your book, and 
that those who spend too much time copying longhand do not leave 
time enough to study the list. Rather, underscore words. Concen- 
trate on them. When you make a list, make it only of some English 
words. Then write from memory the Spanish and compare to see 
whether you have them. In other words, constantly test yourself. 
This is real study. If wrong, try again. Rewrite. 

Try mostly to learn names of things and verbs. Adjectives and 
adverbs can wait, but you must know what things are. To be sure, 
colors and some of the common adjectives will come easily—almost 
without trying. Also, Spanish courtesy really requires that you learn 
very early words like simpatico, distinguido, etc., but I am speaking 
generally of the vocabulary of stories and articles you may read, as 
you go on. 

Learn all you can by association. Don’t be foolish and look up 
piano, musical, and general. Spanish and English both have a large 
Latin element. Take all the vocabulary you can for granted. Your 
teacher will be sure to call your attention to the words like actual and 
desgracia that are not what you would expect. 

And group your words. Remember, not separately but as a family, 
creer, creencia, creible, etc. 

When you have a vocabulary which you can pronounce, there is 
still something left—the putting-together process. 

Here is where the careful student excels. There has been a regu- 
lar world war among language teachers as to whether in your study 
you should translate or just read for the thought. Now, when there 
is so much said on both sides, it is obvious that both must be partly 
right. Do both! Every bit of Spanish you meet should be read first 
in Spanish—once or twice—to see just how much you can understand 
without consulting a vocabulary. (Usually this part is done the first 
time in class and you have the teacher’s explanations in Spanish to 
help you.) But don’t stop with this “looking it over.” Usually when 
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a student says that, he means he “overlooked” the lesson instead. As 
you check your mathematics problems, so finger your vocabulary. See 
whether you got the right idea. So often when students read only for 
the thought, they get the wrong thought. Find out for yourself! En 
cuanto, en cuanto a, cuanto, cuando, need looking into. Also menos 
que, a menos que. be thorough! 

Yes, translate! Translation in study is only wrong if it is all 
you do. Don’t forget the other—reading aloud and reading for ideas. 
The more you translate in study, the less we shall need to in class. 
We shall take only the points you have found puzzling. 

And while we are on thoroughness, don’t be afraid to memorize. 
Where would we be if we had never memorized the multiplication 
tables? Verbs are the multiplication tables of Spanish—oral and 
written. How long would it take anybody to memorize é, aste, 6, 
amos, asteis, aron? Yet unmemorized they take hours—boresome, 
tedious hours—of error and correction. 

For fluency—talk Spanish! 

Talk it at home. You will be surprised at what a gift mothers and 
fathers have for understanding. When Dofia Amparo said to my 
father : “; No quiere Vd. mas habichuelas ?” he said, “No, thank you.” 

Talk to your classmates. Never be guilty of saying one thing to 
your Spanish teachers in English which you can say in Spanish—in 
the hall or on the street. If you walk to school alone, think of Spanish 
words as you go. 

In class remember it is a successful recitation if you express an 
idea in understandable Spanish. The only flat failure is silence or 
inability to get anything across. 

Talk in the simplest Spanish. Better a clear expression of an 
idea with simple words and short, choppy sentences than a muddle 
of things you are not sure of. In reading you will meet sentences a 
paragraph long, but you will not imitate them. 

Be suspicious of your English. English is one of the most idio- 
matic of languages. It may sound all right to you, but the ancient 
story of the foreigner who saw a sign “Look out” and looked out, 
thereby losing his head, has an important point. And another who 
became excited and was said to have “lost his head” didn’t really, 
you know. Expressions that do not mean exactly what the words 
seem to say are call idioms and can only rarely be expressed in 
Spanish in the same way. 
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One reason that learning a foreign language in a foreign country 
is easy is because one cannot walk by a farmacia every day for a 
week and not learn what a farmacia is. But you can have a fair 
substitute for this if you will just browse. Look at the advertisements 
in Nuevo Mundo or other Spanish magazines. It is a wonderful sup- 
plement to your study, and one that takes little time and no effort. 

Meet all the Spanish-speaking people you can. 

We talk of not being in a foreign city. Think of the Spanish 
and Spanish American villages that have fewer Spanish-speaking 
people than one of our large American cities. Discover some of them. 
Don’t be snobbish. Remember even if a man is an obrero and you 
are a banker's son, that he by virtue of his birth knows more Spanish 
than you. 

True there are two big difficulties in this kind of study. First, 
these people are often, and have a perfect right to be, language- 
selfish. They prefer to talk English. Probably the better material for 
American citizens they are, the greater will be their interest in Eng- 
lish, and some make it a real matter of pride to claim to have for- 
gotten more of their Spanish than they have. Furthermore, there is 
a tendency—I hardly know whether it is conscious—to talk a “doc- 
tored” Spanish—to you, unSpanish Spanish that they think will be 
understood more readily. Nevertheless, remember this principle. 
Psychologists say: Keep yourself persistently in the presence of the 
best. A corollary for a Spanish student would be: Keep yourself 
persistently in the presence of Spanish. 

The language itself is only one element in Spanish study today. 
Acquaintance with the life and customs of Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries is another phase. Did I say there was tameness in a language 
class? Not when we can go in our imagination, and with the aid of 
pictures and maps, from the lovely ladies of Seville who still wear 
‘on the street a comb and veil in lieu of a hat, and the boina-topped 
men of Barcelona, to Palos, the port from which Columbus sailed ; 
accompany the aviators in their raid to Argentina; see the solitary 
pampas with the romantic gaucho, or a city with the finest newspaper 
building in the world; go to Aconcagua, highest mountain of 
America; to a nitrate oficina in Chile; to the oldest university in 
America, at Lima, Pert; to the coast of Venezuela, where Columbus 
came in his third voyage; visit Aztec ruins in Mexico. You are not 
going to think that bullfighting is the favorite sport of South America 
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nor call Yucatan a country after a while. You won’t ask whether 
San Martin was a man or what, when probably every high-school lad 
of South America knows who George Washington was. 

Watch the papers and magazines for every word about Spain and 
Latin America. Get the habit so it will even give you a start when 
you see a dispatch from Lima (Ohio) and you think for a second it 
is news from Leguia, the Peruvian president. 

Here they are then in a nutshell—my suggestions to you: 


Your Attitude.—Believe in Spanish. Believe in the Spanish class. 

Study.—lIn your study make How, not How Long your goal. 
Never quote minutes but methods to your teacher. 

Pronunciation.—Read all the Spanish you meet aloud. The eye is 
easier to train than the ear and tongue. 

Imitate carefully elusive sounds like the r, yet be independent in 
the matter of pronunciation. Pronounce new words in parts, not at 
one gulp, and don’t wait helplessly for some one to tell you. 

V ocabulary.—Make vocabulary your first aim. Associate one word 
with another. Derive the Spanish word from the English where 
possible. Work hardest on verbs and the names of things. 

Grammar.—Read for ideas. Then read for exactness to test your 
ideas. The first without the second is slovenly and dangerous. Mem- 
orize verb forms and grammatical points. There is no substitute for 
memory here. 

Fluency.—Use simple, correct, short sentences, but talk Spanish! 

Idiom.—Remember your own English is very idiomatic. Never 
try to express peculiar phrases in exactly the same way in Spanish. 

Atmosphere.—Browse over Spanish magazines, particularly il- 
lustrated ones. Try to meet Spanish-speaking people. Watch and 
report to class every news item from any of the nineteen Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

Mary WELp Coates 


LaKEWoop Hi1GH SCHOOL 
LAKEWooD, OHIO 
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THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish convened in Cathedral Community Center, El Paso, 
Texas, December 20. Mrs. Isabel K. Fifieau, president of the El Paso 
Chapter, presided. After the singing of some Aires mexicanos, by a 
group of Mexican girls from Aoy school, Judge J. H. McBroom, 
chairman of the El Paso Board of Education, welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the city. He was followed by Mr. Charles Davis, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce in an address, “Pioneers of the 
Southwest,” in which he traced the development of El Paso from the 
earliest times. Next, representing the city schools, Superintendent 
A. H. Hughey extended a welcome to the members of the Associa- 
tion. This formal part of the morning program was closed by two 
songs by a Mexican boy, Ishmael, possessor of a wonderful voice. 

Professor W. S. Hendrix, president of the Association for the 
current year, then assumed the chair and delivered the presidential 
address. Its theme was “Does the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish Have a Reason for Existence?” The answer, as well as 
Professor Hendrix’ suggestions for betterment, is printed in full in 
this number. 

Two other papers were read in the morning, “Cuadros de costum- 
bres of the Eighteenth Century,” by Professor C. M. Montgomery, 
University of Texas, and “The Future of the Study of Spanish in 
the United States,” by Professor E. C. Hills, University of California. 

Some of the points stressed by Professor Hills were these: Span- 
ish classrooms should have pictures of Spanish buildings, copies of 
paintings, and phonographic records of Spanish songs. In general, 
modern languages should be socialized to a greater extent without 
sacrifice of exactness. Habits of industry and respect for accuracy 
and thoroughness must be encouraged and developed. 

At the afternoon session the first paper was “The Teaching of 
Spanish in the Southwest,” by Mrs. Phoebe M. Bogan of the Tucson 
High School. She emphasized the necessity for a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the Mexican people along the border. 

“Spanish as a Factor in Education” was next discussed by Pro- 
fessor F. O. Reed, University of Arizona. He showed the value of 
a foreign language as an aid to the intelligent comprehension of our 
own and stressed the importance of Spanish as a part of a general 
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education apart from its possible commercial use. Two aims should 
be borne in mind, accuracy and universality. 

In a discussion by Professor Helen M. Evers and Dr. Hendrix, 
attention was directed to the fact that the greatest number of failures 
in foreign languages was due to a lack of training in accuracy. 

A Round Table discussion, led by Mr. George W. Shield, super- 
visor of modern languages in Los Angeles, treated the topic of new 
types of objective examinations and the methodology of testing. Mr. 
Shield displayed sample papers from various classes in Los Angeles. 

At the evening banquet, sponsored by the Pan-American Round 
Table, Sefior Enrique Lichens, Mexican consul and guest of honor, 
vave a delightful address in Spanish. 

On Tuesday morning, December 21, Professor S. Lyman Mitchell 
of the New Mexico Military Institute read a paper on “New Mexi- 
can Spanish,” in which he gave many amusing illustrations of the 
Anglicizing of Spanish as spoken in New Mexico, due to the use of 
American products and the spread of sports. An exchange of experi- 
ences and observations followed. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Professor Hendrix opened the business meeting by reading tele- 
graphic greetings from Miss Maude Babcock and Professors H. G. 
Doyle, Alice Bushee, and W. A. Beardsley; as well as the following 
letter from the Denver Chapter : 


The Denver Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
takes great pleasure in sending to the national convention with its representa- 
tives, Miss Ethel Candor and Miss Agnes Blanck, its most cordial greeting and 
wishes for a most enjoyable and profitable meeting. We anxiously await the 
reports of the El Paso meeting which we are confident will be the greatest 
meeting in the history of our Association. 


(Signed) Myrtie T. Campbell, President 
Katherine Collins Meany, Secretary 


From the Rector of the National University of Mexico came this 
telegram : 

Please present best wishes National University Mexico full success meet- 
ing Association. University believes promotion teaching Spanish will allow 


better understanding both peoples and strengthen friendly relations. We appre- 
ciate very much every effort cultural co-operation with Mexico. 


Pruneda 
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A motion was carried that a telegram of acknowledgment be sent 
to Dr. Pruneda in reply. Some discussion followed regarding the 
advisability of an arrangement to receive pupils from Mexican schools 
and to effect exchanges of high-school teachers, but the difficulties 
at present seem too great to overcome. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- TREASURER 


During Dr. Coester’s absence in South America, the accounts 
were kept by Mr. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. He submitted a report as of 
December 1, 1926. The report and the books of the Association, ac- 
companied by vouchers for the expenditures, were examined by an 
auditing committee composed of Mr. G. H. Shield and Miss Ruby 
Smith who reported that it had “found the same correct and hereby 
approves the report and recommends its acceptance.” 





RECEIPTS 

ite DeMeS os Sor pele Oe ee abuse ee eeeeee $ 922.01 
Dues, sales of H1spaANIA and reprints..................00. 2984 .84 
SED os Candniled TNs Rien ER Aee Eee aan oeceleeee 1352.86 
I isc stiuid sin uate honk begat aie io emeniew Aiea aS aan 165.00 
Te ee 15.02 

$5439.73 

EXPENDITURES 

I Tiras: ss ideas ch dcbae bees hdcukesuseuen $ 94.32 
TO EE Le OT EN EE 194.09 
EE CT eC eS eee 2767 .96 
Hispania (addressing and mailing).....................4. 142.33 
ED aiftd sane Gb adh obs da de ken abe wkbaksa tate hekaauee 5.00 
PRPS Pr Tee ee Terre ee ee ee 44.37 
RE, -siclic. uy & cen DAUM eed eRe gh esac Waeis eared 47.15 
Delegate Foreign Trade Convention.....................45. 73.00 
EN on Lae sys nepebe duns eane tee een 21.00 

$3389.23 


The meeting having voted the acceptance of this report, Mr. 
Shield moved that a vote of thanks be given Mr. A. M. Espinosa, Jr., 
for the valuable assistance he has rendered during the year ; it was so 
voted. 

The record of financial operations for the year is made complete 
by the following additions: 
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RECEIPTS 
As per report. PGR dig Rad RABY ORON VEEE AT eeesesT oie $5439.73 
SE a sa a i ci i oe ea 127.56 
——— $5567.29 
EXPENDITURES 
SI 5 tide ektlchen usa besueeh Cubemceetan oil $3389.23 
Hispania (December printing)........................... 594.88 
Hispania (December mailing)........................... 12.50 
I oon. : e cocdcehdeuschekveedten’seeban 53.94 
NG Fae he bon te cali ree ous annWinke be 2.00 
Committees on Nominations and Honorary Members........ 23.00 
4075.55 
ES gS ne Tee i ore Neen a REL CE ra em Oy PE $1491.74 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The Chairman of the Publicity Committee, Professor H. G. Doyle, 
reported by telegram that he believes conditions encouraging, urging 
a continuance of the committee with authority to enlist aid of mem- 
bers in various sections for the dissemination of items of interest. It 
was voted to continue the committee with the authority requested. 

The nominations of the Standing Committee on Honorary Mem- 
bers, as printed in the December number of Hispania for 1926 were 
accepted ; and a continuance of the committee voted. 


New BusINeEss 


Professor F. O. Reed introduced the question of foreign travel 
and study and moved that it be the sense of this meeting that the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish respectfully suggest 
to the University Council of Madrid that recognition of residence 
study on the part of foreign students be made in the form of some 
appropriate degree (exclusive of Doctor) after one and two years 
study respectively and an adequate examination. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

In accord with the address by President Hendrix, a motion was 
carried that the president appoint a committee to propose by-laws 
and amendments to the constitution to give form to certain sugges- 
tions made therein. 

Referring to the resignation of Professor A. M. Espinosa as 
editor of Hispania, Professor E. C. Hills offered the following 
resolution : 
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“INASMUCH as Professor A. M. Espinosa has been the editor of 
HISPANIA since it was founded nine years ago, and has given of his 
time and thought unsparingly, and has made Hispania one of the 
leading modern language reviews, 

“Therefore, we, the members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, take this occasion to express to Professor 
Espinosa our gratitude for his distinguished services.” 

The resolution was accepted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Officers of the Association were elected as follows: President, 
1927, Lawrence A. Wilkins, New York City; First Vice-President, 
1927-29, Arthur L. Owen, Lawrence, Kansas; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, 1927-28, Benicia Batione, Denver, Colorado; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, 1927, Michael S. Donlan, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Members of the Executive Council: 


1927-29 Isabel K. Fifleau, El Paso, Texas; Rudolph Schevill, 
Berkeley, California. 

1927-28 Wilfred A. Beardsley, Baltimore, Maryland; George 
W. A. Shield, Los Angeles, California. 

1927 Cony Sturgis, Oberlin, Ohio; Alice Bushee, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The amendment to the constitution proposed in the December 
number of HispANIA was adopted. In consequence, the two sections 
affected now read as follows: 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


SEcTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, three vice- 
presidents, a secretary-treasurer, and an Executive Council consisting of these 
officers and six other members. 

Sec. 2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: for the president, 
one year; for the three vice-presidents, three years (one to be elected each year 
for three years, and the outgoing vice-president to be considered as first vice- 
president, etc.); for the secretary-treasurer, three years; for the six other 
members of the Executive Council, three years each (two to be elected each 
year for three years). 


This amendment carried with it the proviso of making certain 
changes in the ticket offered the Association by the Nominating Com- 
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mittee ; Professor Shield’s term was extended to two years, and two 
members of the Executive Council for a term of one year were to be 
nominated from the floor. 

The meeting concluded with a rising vote of thanks to the El 
Paso Chapter and to the citizens for the very cordial reception and 
hospitality extended to members of the Association. 

A luncheon and sight-seeing trip in Juarez, Mexico, followed. 
Superintendent Solis of the Juarez schools welcomed the visitors and 
conducted them on a visit to a school where an exhibit of work was 
on view. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

At a meeting of the Executive Council, the following appoint- 
ments were made: As editor of Hispania, Alfred Coester (1927- 
29) ; as associate editors, Mrs. Phoebe M. Bogan, C. M. Montgomery, 
and A. L. Owen (1927-29), E. H. Hespelt (1927-28) ; as consulting 
editors, A. M. Espinosa and John D. FitzGerald (1927-29). 

Professor FitzGerald was continued as the representative of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish with the lederation 
of Modern Language Associations. 

The invitation of the New York Chapter to act as hosts to the 
eleventh annual meeting in December, 1927, was accepted. 

Professor Coester, having been chosen Editor of Hispanta, ten- 
dered his resignation as secretary-treasurer, which was accepted. To 


fill his unexpired term was elected Mr. William M. Barlow, Curtis 
High School, New York City. 

















ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


With this tenth annual meeting the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish completes its ninth year. The organization was 
founded in December, 1917, in New York City. While the files of 
HispANIA contain the printed record of the Association it is to be 
hoped that the various reasons which led to its formation will be 
written by someone who was intimately connected with the beginnings 
of the Association, and who knows more of its history than as yet ap- 
pears in the numbers of Hispana. 

While awaiting an authoritative history of the organization, from 
the beginning to the present, it may not be amiss to summarize the 
present situation in this country as concerns foreign modern language 
associations with a view of improving, if possible, the service which 
our Association renders. 

There appears to be uncertainty on the part of some as to just what 
role the American Association of Teachers of Spanish plays in the 
modern language field. Some frankly admit they see no reason for its 
existence. Do we have a reason for being? Is there a definite and 
important place for the Association among the teachers of Spanish of 
this country? In answering these questions let us look for a moment 
at the service rendered teachers of Spanish by the other organizations 
in the field. 

The membership of the Modern Language Association, the oldest 
and largest of the modern language organizations, is composed very 
largely of college and university teachers. The matter printed in its 
organ, The Publications of the Modern Language Association, deals 
for the most part with the literature of the modern languages, includ- 
ing English. Very little, if any, appeal is made by this organization to 
the high-school teachers. The annual meetings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association are held, usually, east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio. The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
does make a distinct appeal to the high-school teacher, and its organ, 
The Modern Language Journal, prints articles dealing with pedagogy 
and items of general interest to language teachers rather than litera- 
ture. The annual meetings are held, I believe, in Chicago late in the 
spring. 

Up to the present the Federation has not attracted large numbers 
of the membership of our Association into its fold. The holding of its 
annual meeting in one place may be a contributory factor in this con- 
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nection; its appeal to all the modern foreign languages may be an- 
other. At any rate the fact remains that the Federation has by no 
means taken the place of our Association in the minds of the teachers 
of Spanish in this country. 

The membership of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish is composed very largely of high-school teachers who are not 
members of the other two organizations. The Modern Language As- 
sociation makes no appeal to them, and as yet the national Federation 
has not attracted them to its membership. Our publication, Hispana, 
furnishes hundreds of teachers with all their information about other 
teachers, new texts, new books, improvements in teaching, etc. With- 
out Hispania our local chapters and our annual meetings, which are 
held in various parts of the country and are thereby available to larger 
numbers, they would have none of the helps which such an organization 
gives. They are not and would not become members of the other or- 
ganizations. There may be a little tendency toward duplication of 
matter printed in The Modern Language Journal and Htspanta, but 
it is very slight and unimportant, there is, however, no duplication of 
the service of our local chapters and our national organization in the 
work done by the National Federation. It would seem that the service 
rendered hundreds of high-school teachers is ample justification for 
our existence as an organization. 

But may not this service be improved? We have in our system of 
local chapters a resource which has scarcely been touched. Before 
they can be of the greatest help to themselves and to the national or- 
ganization they will have to be better organized. At the present time 
they are treated almost like orphans. Few, if any, of our members 
know how many chapters there are, where they are located, how many 
members they have, and other interesting data one could mention. 
These facts should be gathered and published periodically. May I sug- 
gest that the organization select someone whose duty will be to look 
after this work? Some such title as adviser of local chapters might be 
given this person. He should be a member of the Executive Council 
and should hold office over a period of several years, as it will take 
some time to become familiar with conditions in the present local chap- 
ters and secure information about the advisability of creating new 
ones. There is too much work connected with this proposed position 
for either the secretary or the editor to undertake it and the president 
does not hold office long enough to become informed of conditions 
and to formulate and carry out policies. 
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A few chapters are well organized from the local point of view, 
but they do not form integral parts of a well co-ordinated national 
organization, in which each local chapter carries out its part of a na- 
tional plan. A large number of the chapters are merely drifting, hav- 
ing no special reason for being, going over the usual grist of peda- 
gogics, with no one making any suggestion as to what they might do. 
This is the type of chapter which can be helped by the proposed ad- 
viser. If each chapter reported early in the year on report blanks fur- 
nished by the organization so planned as to secure complete informa- 
tion about the chapter, membership, funds, plans for the year, etc., etc., 
the adviser would know at once the condition of each chapter. With 
this information before him such an adviser would be in a position to 
make helpful suggestions. He might suggest, if the conditions are 
favorable, that a member of another chapter visit a weak chapter. He 
could probably stimulate the weak chapter and give the adviser help- 
ful suggestions after the visit. This is one of the many ways in which 
an adviser could be useful to the organization. Naturally the adviser 
should be chosen with great care, as his influence will be great and his 
duties burdensome. His qualities should include good judgment, tact, 
and tremendous energy. The proper development and maintenance of 
local chapters is an important part of the work of the Association and 
it deserves the best thought of our members. The local chapters, 
properly organized are, together with Hispania, the most effective 
means the Association has of directing public attention to the prob- 
lems which confront our teachers. Individuals rarely have great in- 
fluence on questions of educational policy, organization is necessary 
and the chapters could play an important part there. The chapters 
should be thought of, also, as a valuable supplement to our annual 
meetings. With an adviser functioning properly a matter of impor- 
tance could be discussed in local chapters representing a considerable 
percentage of our members and the conclusions, if any, reported to 
the Executive Council. 

Another suggestion, corollary to the first, is to the effect that the 
Executive Council, or a committee chosen from it, study the question 
of what one might term the general policy of the organization for a 
given period. The Association has proceeded under the general as- 
sumption that it exists for the betterment of the teaching of Spanish 
in this country. Well and good! But are there not definite things 
which ought to be done and which would help the teaching of Spanish. 
These need not be and should not be limited to pedagogics, they might 
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also relate to the well being of the teachers, to competent supervision 
of Spanish and other foreign languages in city schocl systems, to 
recognition of study abroad, etc. If this proposed committee were to 
ask the chapters to discuss at an early meeting what national problems 
they would like to see studied it is certain that many interesting sug- 
gestions would be forthcoming. A choice could then be made and cer- 
tain problems or a problem could be selected by the committee to be 
studied by as many of the chapters as would undertake it. This would 
give the aimless chapter something to do, and in many cases would 
permit the local chapter to bring to the attention of local au- 
thorities conditions that, if the problem being studied were not a na- 
tional one, could be discussed with difficulty. Take the case of compe- 
tent supervision, for example. In this case other language teachers 
should be invited to co-operate. It would be easier for the local com- 
mittee to present the situation to the superintendent of schools and to 
the Board of Education if it were a nation-wide movement and not 
merely a local one. When this problem had been solved or study of it 
discontinued it would be the duty of this committee, which will have 
received many suggestions and comments from individuals and local 
chapters, to propose another for the next year’s discussion. It might 
prove of course that a year will not be sufficient time for some prob- 
lems. It is understood that local chapters need not abandon any peculiar 
local problems on which they are engaged to discuss the national one, 
but that the national problem should receive some attention during 
the year, if possible. As indicated above it would not be mandatory on 
the chapters to undertake these problems, but the adviser’s influence 
could be used here if he deemed it wise. The adviser should be a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

It would seem that the adoption of these suggestions would tone 
up the whole organization by giving it something more definite to do 
and in the doing of which it would function as a conscious organiza- 
tion, which would be beneficial. It would be helpful to the local chap- 
ters, particularly those whose interest is lagging, and it also would 
give the Executive Council something to do. Furthermore it would 
cause the serious and widespread study of problems whose solution 
will effect the teachers and the teaching of Spanish. 

Certain objections to these propositions may be anticipated, such 
as, for instance, that the adviser will have too much power, or that he 
is not provided for in the constitution. As to the first, that need not 
be the case. Reports, such as those described should be mandatory, 
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both for the adviser’s information and for the records of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, but the adviser’s main function, as I see it, should be 
to suggest, as the title would indicate. As to the second, the constitu- 
tion was not devised to impede progress, if this be progress. 

I wish it clearly understood that nowhere in this paper am I criti- 
cizing any officer or member of the Association by implication or 
otherwise. Having been president of two widely separated local chap- 
ters, I believe more vitality should be given their work and I make 
these suggestions to that end. There is no doubt but that with His- 
PANIA the local chapters are the most important elements in our As- 
sociation, and I believe the Association itself will be helped and not 
harmed by the stimulus of some such scheme as I have sketched. 


W. S. HEeENprRIXx 


Tue Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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CURSO DE VACACIONES PARA EXTRANJEROS 
DEL CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 


Como en afios anteriores, se celebré el verano pasado, del 12 de Julio al 
7 de Agosto, el décimoquinto curso de vacaciones para extranjeros organizado 
por el Centro de Estudios Histéricos, baja la direccién de Don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. 

El acto de la inauguracién se verificé en la noche del lunes 12 de Julio 
en el salén de conferencias de la Residencia de Estudiantes, en la que tiene 
lugar dicho curso y en la que se hospeda la mayor parte de los estudiantes, 
pues posee cinco pabellones-dormitorios con todo las comodidades e instalaciones 
modernas. Presidié el acto el Ministro de Instruccién Publica, quien tenia a 
su derecha al Profesor Alfred Coester y al Director de Ensefianza Superior 
y Secundaria y a su izquierda al Rector de la Universidad de Madrid Sr. Carra- 
cido y a D. Ramon Menéndez Pidal. 

Hizo uso de la palabra en primer término el Director del Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos Sr. Menéndez Pidal, quién ley6 las siguientes palabras: 


DISCURSO DEL SR. MENENDEZ PIDAL 


Cumplimos una vez mas con la grata obligacién de dar la bienvenida a 
quienes desde diversos paises de Europa y América han acudido a este Curso 
deseosos de perfeccionarse en el estudio, de nuestro idioma y de conocer 
directamente nuestra tierra. 

Hace ya quince afios que el Centro de Estudios Histéricos, bajo los 
auspicios de la Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios y con la cooperacion de la 
Residencia de Estudiantes, viene celebrando estos cursos. 

En el de este afio conviviran ustedes durante unas semanas: 121 estudiantes 
norteamericanos, 15 ingleses, 15 alemanes, 2 franceses, 4 suizos, 2 italianos, 
2 holandeses, 1 canadiense, 1 sueco, y un checoeslovaco. 

Como en ajios anteriores, la mayor parte de las personas inscritas en el 
curso de este verano son profesores que ejercen la ensefianza del espafiol en 
sus respectivos paises, o estudiantes que preparan actualmente sus grados y 
testimonios de créditos para poder dedicarse a esa misma ensefianza. 

Bastaria su calidad de huéspedes y de extranjeros para que estas personas 
fuesen acogidas por nosotros con la mayor atencién. El tratarse de profesores 
o estudiantes que han elegido, como base de su carrera, el estudio y ensefianza 
de la lengua, de la literatura y de la historia espafiolas, da a su visita una impor- 
tancia especial que nos hace ver su presencia con muy particular satisfaccién. 

De ninguna clase de visitantes puede esperarse mayor adhesién e interés 
que de los que desde mucho antes de ahora vienen poniendo en el estudio de 
la lengua y de la cultura espafiolas una gran parte de su trabajo y de sus 
simpatias. 

Para muchos de los presentes, su actual viaje a Espafia es la realizacién 
de un propdésito intimamente sentido y largo tiempo acariciado. Guardamos 
con carifio el recuerdo de algunos alumnos de otros afios para quienes el viaje 
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representO un esfuerzo econdmico considerable. Recordamos asimismo a otros 
que de tiempo en tiempo reaparecen por Madrid decididos a hacer cada vez 
mas estrechas sus relaciones con nosotros. 

Nuestro curso procurara proporcionar a estas personas las facilidades 
necesarias para adquirir sobre la lengua y cultura espafiolas los conocimientos 
que deseen completar y perfeccionar. 

Al acomodarse las gentes al nuevo estado de relaciones internacionales, 
producido por la guerra, muchos ojos se han vuelto con gesto de esperanza 
hacia el gran nucleo de pueblos hispani xs que hoy aparecen espiritualmente 
unidos bajo el fuerte lazo de un mismo idioma y de una misma tradicién. 

En pocos afios la ensefianza del espafiol ha llegado en los Estados Unidos 
a un grado de difusién muy superior a todo lo que en tan corto plazo se 
hubiera podido esperar. Aprovechamos la ocasiOn para agradecer al Sr. Coester. 
aqui presente, profesor de la Universidad de Stanford, todo lo que personal- 
mente ha hecho en beneficio de dicha ensefianza desde su cargo de secretario 
de la Asociacién norteamericana de profesores de espafiol. A los profesores 
Crawford, de la Universidad de Pensilvania; Hendrix, de la de Ohio; Calcott, 
de la de Columbia; Nunemaker, de la de Denison; y Barlow, de la Curtis High 
School, de Nueva York, presentes también en este acto, les expresamos asimismo 
nuestro reconocimiento por la labor que desde sus catedras y en sus revistas 
profesionales vienen realizando en defensa del estudio de nuestro idioma. 

No es de extrafiar que frente al impulso que el espafiol ha tomado en las 
escuelas y universidades norteamericanas, se hayan producido algunos recelos 
y protestas entre elementos que por dedicarse a la ensefianza de otras lenguas, 
se consideran perjudicados. Contra todo lo que se alegue para disminuir la 
importancia del estudio del espafiol en los Estados Unidos, siempre aparecera 
con todo su innegable poder el hecho de que las dos lenguas en que los ameri- 
canos tienen que entenderse entre si son el inglés y el espafiol, siendo tan 
necesario el espafiol a la América de lengua inglesa, como el inglés a la de 
lengua espafiola. 

En cuanto a Europa, los pasos mas importantes dados ultimamente en el 
desarrollo del estudio del espafiol, consisten en haberse introducido en Italia 
como ensefianza regular en mas de cuarenta Institutos de Instruccién secun- 
daria, y en la creacién de la catedra de Glasgow en Inglaterra. En fecha 
préxima tendra asimismo lugar la inauguracién de la catedra de espafiol de 
Oxford, por la cual, como se sabe, ha mostrado especial interés el Principe de 
Gales y a la que se acaba de poner bajo el nombre del Rey de Espajfia, en estos 
mismos dias en que Don Alfonso XIII ha visitado Oxford para recibir el titulo 
de Doctor honoris causa de aquella Universidad. 

En Francia, Alemania, y Suecia un numeroso grupo de conocidos profesores 
continia y refuerza de afio en afio la brillante tradicién que los estudios 
hispanicos tienen en dichos paises. Holanda ha comenzado hace afios a intere- 
sarse vivamente en el hispanismo. 

El estudio documentado e imparcial de la historia, literatura, arte e insti- 
tuciones espafioles ha ido destacando cada dia con mayor relieve el interés de! 
espafiol, como expresién esencial de valores fundamentales en el progreso de 
la cultura. No importa que una gran parte de los estudiantes que aprenden 
espafiol, como los que estudian cualquier otra lengua extranjera, lo hagan, 
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como se dice, con fines practicos e interesados. Aparte de la licitud y necesidad 
de estos mismos fines, una lengua no es un parque de lujo donde sdlo deba 
permitirse la entrada a quien haga declaracién de propdsitos puramente inte- 
lectuales. 

Dificil sera que al acercarse a un idioma extranjero, aun cuando s6lo sea 
con propésitos meramente practicos, no se tropiece aca y alla con cuestiones 
inesperadas que remuevan y aviven el pensamiento y hagan vislumbrar alguna 
parte del contenido espiritual de ese mismo idioma. El papel mas importante 
del profesor consiste precisamente en dar ocasién y motivo a esas sugestiones 
que mas puedan servir para conocer los rasgos caracteristicos del pueblo en 
que dicho idioma se hable. Pero sobre este punto no es necesario insistir en la 
presente ocasioén. El hecho de que ustedes, profesores o estudiantes de espaol, 
realizando un largo viaje, se hallen entre nosotros, demuestra claramente que 
desean apreciar en el propio ambiente de Castilla algo del espiritu y de la 
creaciOn artistica que en el idioma se realiza y que esta muy por cima del 
mero conocimiento practico del idioma mismo. 

Para ayudar a ustedes en este trabajo, el Curso actual ha procurado 
esmerar sus procedimientos con la experiencia de afios anteriores e intensificara 
las informaciones sobre diferentes aspectos de la vida espafola; podran ustedes 
seguir en las clases practicas de comentarios de textos, vocabulario y pronun- 
ciacién un intenso ciclo de trabajos cuya organizacion ha sido mejorada este 
aflo en varios puntos, y visitaran ustedes palacios particulares y colecciones 
artisticas que no fueron visitados en afos anteriores. 

La ausencia de la Srta. Maria de Maeztu, por haber tenido que atender a 
una invitacién de la Cultural Espafiola de Buenos Aires, donde actualmente 
se encuentra, y la de D. Américo Castro, obligado a anticipar su salida de 
Madrid por enfermedad de un hijo, han dado ocasién a que en su lugar se 
hayan organizado otras conferencias a cargo del Sr. Dantin Cereceda. 

Deseo que los resultados de este Curso respondan a las esperanzas con que 
ustedes lo hayan emprendido y sirvan para hacer mas hondos en cada uno de 
ustedes los sentimientos de simpatia hacia Espajia. 


A continuacién el Profesor Alfred Coester contest6 con el siguiente : 


DISCURSO DEL SENOR COESTER 
Excelentisimo Senor Ministro, Seiior Rector, Senoras, Setiores: 


Recibida en Buenos Aires la gentil invitacién de hablar esta noche en 
representacién de los extranjeros que acuden a los cursos del Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos, la acepté gustoso. Para mi es un alto honor encargarme de dar 
las gracias en nombre de los extranjeros al ilustre Sefior Director del Centro 
por sus palabras de bienvenida. En los Estados Unidos desde hace muchos afios 
su labor filolégica ha venido alentanda los estudios que alli se hacen de la 
literatura espafiola, asi como su personalidad atrae a Madrid cada afio mayor 
numero de estudiantes que asisten a los cursos para extranjeros. Vienen no 
slo del continente de América sino de Europa. 

Por lo que toca al hispanismo en los Estados Unidos, ha sido mi privilegio 
tomar parte en él y estudiar de cerca su desarrollo. Sorprende éste por tener 
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las proporciones de un movimiento popular sin que haya influido en él propa- 
ganda alguna. Pero ahora ha llegado el momento de considerar si los que aman 
la lengua espafiola, tanto espaiioles como norteamericanos, deben defender las 
posiciones actuales o dejarlas expuestas a los ataques de ciertos educadores 
proiesionales. 

Creo muy a propdsito unas palabras explicativas acerca del caracter del 
hispanismo en los Estados Unidos y de las condiciones que han favorecido el 
movimiento popular a que aludo. 

Cuantos escriben sobre el primero mencionan las obras de Tichnor, de 
Prescott y de Washington Irving. Hacen bien porque representan las tres 
formas o corrientes que ha tomado el interés en las cosas de Espafia. La 
influencia de Tichnor se ve en la curiosidad de profesores en la literatura 
espafiola que ya se estudia en todas las universidades. Los libros de Prescott 
llaman la atencién hacia la obra de Espafia en América. Siendo libros clasicos 
de la literatura norteamericana, no faltan en ninguna biblioteca. Aun mas 
leido es el libro de Irving, Cuentos de la Alhambra. Es un libro que se lee 
en los aos impresionables de la juventud y que no se olvida. Todos los ajios 
los editores hacen de él ediciones especiales para que sirvan de libro de regalo. 

Los que creen que vale poco un interés hacia Espafia que tenga por base 
lo fabuloso y lo pintoresco, se equivocan. En el arte de la ensefianza lo dificil 
es despertar el interés del alumno. Una vez despertado por cualesquier motivos, 
aun los triviales, es facil dirigirlo a las cosas que tienen un valor verdadero. 
De los cuentos romanticos de los moros en Granada, se pasa sin dificultad al 
estudio de su arte y de alli al amor de la belleza que tanto distingue a todo 
lo espafiol. De igual manera las historias de valerosas hazafias dan a conocer 
el mucho aprecio que hacen los espafioles de la dignidad personal. Estas son 
virtudes que nuestra juventud podria aprender con mucho provecho. 

No es una exageracién decir que los libros de Prescott y de Irving los 
conoce la mayoria de personas en cuyas manos esta el poder en la administracién 
de las escuelas secundarias. En la organizacién de la ensefianza influye el 
estado sélo con leyes generales, quedandose la autoridad legal en juntas locales 
compuestas de ciudadanos. Resulta que los ciudadanos mismos, por medio de 
las juntas, determinan la materia de la ensefianza, aceptando o modificando los 
programas de estudios que les ofrecen los directores o los educadores pro- 
fesionales. Legalmente, éstos, asi como los maestros, son empleados de las 
juntas. 

Todo esto es preciso saberlo para entender de qué manera ha sido popular 
el movimiento en pro del estudio del espafiol y por qué “The American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish” tiene que luchar en todo momento por dos cosas: 
primero, que no disminuya el interés del puiblico; y segundo, que no prevalezcan 
las ideas de ciertos educadores profesionales que combaten el estudio de 
cualquier idioma extranjero, antiguo o moderno. Dicen ellos que el estudio 
de idiomas tiene poca utilidad para la juventud norteamericana, a la cual hace 
falta tiempo para asignaturas de mas valor. 

Antes de la gran guerra casi habian concluido con los idiomas clasicos, 
aunque quedaba en pie un poco de latin. El publico todavia creia en el valor 
educacional de los idiomas modernos; los programas los admitian y atin hacian 
obligatoria la eleccién de uno de ellos por parte del alumno en las escuelas de 
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segunda enseflanza. El aleman era el mas favorecido; se le atribuia tanto 
valor disciplinario como al latin con una ventaja especial: el que lo poseyera 
sabria leer libros cientificos alemanes. 

Vino la guerra y la mala voluntad del pueblo para con la lengua alemana. 
En algunas partes prohibieron la ensefianza del aleman. Sin ninguna propaganda 
en pro del espafiol, los alumnos eligieron estudiar dicho idioma. No era novedad 
el espafiol; habia estado ganando cada aio mas terreno en el favor del publico. 
Eran ya tan numerosos los que lo ensefabamos que teniamos en Nueva York 
una asociacién de maestros de espafiol. De las cuatro personas que componian 
la directiva, por casualidad, hay dos que estan aqui esta noche. La directiva 
constaba del Sr. Wilkins, presidente, de un servidor, vice-presidente, de la 
Sefiora Herlinda Smithers de Seris, secretario-tesorero y del Sr. Luria, secre- 
tario correspondiente. Con el crecimiento del interés en todas partes del pais, 
nos parecid a propdsito formar una asociacién nacional con capitulos locales. 
Como lazo de unién entre todos los miembros, aislados muchos en pequefias 
ciudades, fundamos la revista Hispania, de la cual fué nombrado redactor en 
jefe, el Profesor A. M. Espinosa. Fué suya la idea de su fundacién como 
organo de una asociacién nacional. 

Ahora Hispania y nuestra asociacion constituyen el baluarte mas fuerte de 
los idiomas contra los ataques de los educadores de profesién. Concentran sus 
baterias de razones sobre el espafiol, porque caido éste, caeran el francés y 
el latin. Dicen que la asignatura del espanol es un embuste educacional sin 
ningun valor para la juventud. 

Ultimamente han logrado decretar que los alumnos de primer afio en las 
escuelas secundarias de caracter técnico no necesitan cursar un idioma extran- 
jero. Por consiguiente, ha disminuido en varios miles el nimero de alumnos 
del espaiol. No por eso puede decirse que el estudio de dicho idioma esté 
pasando por una crisis en los Estados Unidos. Pero a nuestra asociacion tocale 
estar preparada para combatir a esos educadores en su propio campo cuando 
hablan de valores educacionales. 

Aqui cabe preguntar, ;cuales son los valores que se dan a las varias 
asignaturas? Parece que son de tres clases: 14, estudios utiles, como la arit- 
mética y la caligrafia; 2%, estudios con valor social, como la historia y la 
economia politica; y 38, estudios de valor cultural como la mtisica y los idiomas 
en general. 

Puesto que la mayor parte de las asignaturas pertenece a la primera 
categoria, cuando se examina el espafiol, se pregunta primero si es Util. 
Respondemos que si, que puede resultar utilisimo a cuantos se dedican al 
comercio con la América hispanica. Por ser éste el punto de vista de la Union 
Panamericana y de otras organizaciones, recibimos la ayuda espiritual de ellas. 
Las publicaciones de la Union Panamericana contienen muchos datos estadisticos 
tocantes al comercio de los paises hispanoamericanos, pero uno se engafiaria 
torpemente, si, leyéndolos, creyera que la Union no tiene otro cuidado que 
intereses materiales. Su mayor anhelo es fomentar la paz en la América entera, 
en ese continente donde el norte ha heredado la cultura del norte de Europa y 
habla inglés, y el sur ha heredado la cultura de la peninsula ibérica y habla o 
portugués o espafiol. 
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El hecho geografico entra por mucho en la cuestidn del estudio del espajiol 
en los Estados Unidos. De éste fluye un valor inmenso para nuestra juventud 
y para toda la América, un valor social insuperado que no se deriva de ningun 
otro idioma moderno. Los Estados Unidos y las republicas hispanoamericanas 
son vecinios que no se comprenden bien. La politica de aquéllos en sus relaciones 
con éstas ha dejado mucho que desear. ;Cémo sera en el porvenir? ;Sera o 
no mas justa? Depende, segun mi parecer, de la ilustracién de los norteameri- 
canos en los valores espirituales de los hispanoamericanos. 

Calculandose en un cuarto de millén los alumnos en las escuelas de segunda 
ensefilanza que estan estudiando el espafiol, no pasaran muchos afios antes de 
que haya un nimero de votantes bastante elevado para influir con simpatia 
inteligente en cualquier politica que esté relacionada con la América hispanica. 
Si se duda de este aserto, recuérdese que en los Estados Unidos el poder esta 
verdaderamente en manos de la mayoria de votantes. Toémese, por ejemplo, 
el prohibicionismo con la ley seca, 

La influencia del pueblo en el gobierno de los Estados Unidos no la 
comprenden bien los extranjeros. Por eso les es dificil entender de qué modo 
una opinién inteligente y de simpatia en asuntos hispanoamericanos se vera 
reflejada en la politica. Pero es asi. El movimiento popular en pro del 
espafiol pondra frenos a cualquier politica con intenciones imperialistas. La 
instruccién en el idioma recibida por nuestros jévenes hace que conozcan las 
virtudes de la raza espafiola y la respeten. De los conocimientos y del respeto 
mutuos resulta la paz entre los pueblos como entre los individuos. 

Si algunos temen que Espafia misma quede fuera del plan de acercamiento 
espiritual en América, se equivocan. A Espafia han venido éstos mis com- 
patriotas para conocerla y aprender a hablar mejor su idioma. Siendo maestros, 
hablaran a sus alumnos de Espafia, y haran que la amen. El interés norte- 
americano por la literatura espafiola debido a la curiosidad de profesores es 
cosa muy conocida en Madrid desde hace muchos afios. Algunos de los jévenes 
que van a tomar sus primeras lecciones de espafiol en las escuelas secundarias 
de los maestros que vemos aqui, mas tarde asistiran a las clases de los referidos 
profesores, llegando ellos mismos a ser aficionados a la literatura espafiola. 

Cosa menos transcendental, pero resultado también del estudio del espafiol 
en los Estados Unidos, es la llegada a Espafia cada afio de mayor numero de 
turistas norteamericanos, hasta 40,000 en el afio pasado, segun una noticia 
publicada en un diario. 

Por su parte Espafia esta mirando hacia ultramar. Su campafia en pro de 
un acercamiento entre la metrépoli y la América hispanica ha sido muy efectiva 
como yo mismo pude comprobar. Dicen en Buenos Aires que ha tenido todo 
el éxito posible; lo hizo patente la demostracién popular en recibimiento de los 
aviadores del “Plus Ultra.” 

; Que Espafia continte en su campafia! Lo que yo deseo es que el Gobierno 
espafiol en lo futuro no excluya a los Estados Unidos de su programa de 
acercamiento espiritual. 

Pues bien, creo que el valor social de la asignatura del espafiol sera el 
mayor estorbo para los que la combaten; siempre estan hablando ellos de 
valores sociales. Y el valor social del espafiol es incontrovertible. 
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En cuanto al valor cultural del espafiol que nos parece tan grande, forzoso 
es decir que nuestros adversarios hacen poco caso de él, expresando toda clase 
de disparates. Tocanos a nosotros estar listos para su refutacién, valiéndonos 
de todos nuestros conocimientos de las cosas de Espafia. 

Aqui estais vosotros, compatriotas mios y colegas de otras nacionalidades, 
en la corte y capital de Espana, rodeados por los monumentos de su grandeza 
historica. Vais a visitar otras ciudades que os hablaran del pasado. Vais a 
entrar en museos donde os ensefiaran obras de arte sin par en el mundo. Vais 
a oir a profesores espaholes que os explicaran las bellezas de la literatura 
espafiola. Y de regreso a vuestro pais llevaréis muy reforzado el entusiasmo 
que siempre acompania al estudio de la lengua de Cervantes. 

No basta el entusiasmo propio para convencer a otros. El entusiasmo vale 
muchisimo para animar a discipulos, pero se precisan razones frias tratando 
con adversarios. 

Por eso, a vosotros, sefores profesores, os suplico recordéis que vuestros 
alumnos van a volver a su patria como misioneros propagandistas del valor para 
la juventud del estudio de la cultura espafiola. Cada uno de ellos tendra ese 
grado de fe que sabréis infundirle. He dicho. 


Seguidamente El Sr. Carracido, Rector de la Universidad de Madrid, 
pronuncié unas elocuentes palabras dando la bienvenida a los alumnos extran- 
jeros en nombre de la Universidad, y alabando la labor del Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos, que organiza con tanto acierto estos cursos. 

Por ultimo, el Ministro de Instrucci6n Publica, Sr. Callejo, saludé en 
nombre del Gobierno a los profesores y estudiantes de los distintos paises, 
que acababan de llegar a tierra espafiola y declar6 oficialmente abierto el curso. 

Entre las personas inscritas en el Curso, figuraban los profesores norte- 
americanos de espafiol: C. F. Sparkman, E. Steiner, F. K. Kline, R. C. Ward, 
B. Petty, Benicia Batione, J. H. Nunemaker, E. Eakin, Catherine Haymaker, 
G. Merrill, M. Bellinghausen, G. DeLand, Samuel. Ademas se matricularon los 
siguientes alumnos norteamericanos : 

Henriette Ruhsenberger, Mary M. Dougherty, Martha Engell, Lucy Hall, 
Eleonor M. Tyler, Katharine E. Barr, Edith M. Gartland, Edna Hayward, 
J. William Everts, Beulah B. Mayer, Edward C. Kundert, Margaret G. Perry, 
Donald C. Minor, Mrs. Alberta W. Server, F. Dewey Amner, Eleanor J. 
Stroud, Esther Margaret Farr, Daisy M. Newby, Caroline Tyler, Priscilla 
Moore, Helen Brown, Dorothy Torreyson, William D. Beddow, Edna M. Jones, 
Nanette B. Aiken, Hazel Allin, Vera Doris Billings, Joseph W. Darling, 
Carol J. Dunlap, Louise Gatch, Nannie Gibbs, Stella Hemphill, Emma R. Hunt, 
Gladys M. Lee, Kathleen Dorothy Loly, Elizabeth Macdonald, Helen E. Miller, 
Florence M. Myers, Hattie E. Nobs, Marion R. Norcross, Minnie M. Paislep, 
Stella Peede, Lucy Puehler, Elizabeth Reis, Mrs. Olga Smith, Helen D. Snyder, 
Mary Swass, Harry E. Battin, Jr., Mrs. Colette Hoffman de Duras, Charlotte F. 
Muckenhoupt, W. Ralph Rockhold, Jr., Florence Lee Thomas, Howard B. Vail, 
Janet Wood, Carl Hartzell, Frank McKechnie, Alexander T. McCone, 
Paul R. Alexander, Harry S. Eisenbrown, Margaret A. Rusack, May J. Lowell, 
Jean Anderson, Joseph E. A. Alexis, Elizabeth Batchelder, Sara E. Brown, 
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Henrietta Burnham, Marguerite Chevalier, Maud M. Cluphf, Eli J. Conner, 
Laura Cox, Eunice Craig, Helen DeLand, Eleanor Emmett, Mrs. W. J. 
Everts, J. J. Fanning, Nina Fauquier, Shirley Feather, Mildred E. Frostholm, 
J. A. Graham, Marion A. Greene, J. Hamlin, O. A. Hanley, Helen M. Harding, 
E. D. Hester, Louise Himmelreich, Betsy W. Horne, T. B. Humble, I. Leon, 
Clara V. Jones, Mary Kihm, Olga R. Lane, Eleanor M. Leyendecher, Sara P. 
Linthicum, Ruth Lundin, Jean A. Martin, Ida K. McFarlane, Grace C. McGon- 
agle, Grace McGovern, Faith Miller, Charlotte Mix, L. Y. Moffatt, Virginia 
Moreno, A. L. Pianca, Dorothy F. Porter, F. J. Raska, Emma M. von Seyfried, 
]. T. Singevald, R. C. Super, Lorette Thompson, Eva Walker y Louise Whitney. 

Los Profesores Barlow, Hendrix y Nunemaker condujeron respectivamente 
los grupos del Instituto de las Espafias, del Middlebury College y de la “School 
of Foreign Travel” de la New York University. 

El numero total de alumnos, incluyendo las demas nacionalidades, ascendid 
a 170, cifra no alcanzada hasta ahora. Calculase que el afio préximo sera aun 
mayor la afluencia de estudiantes extranjeros. 

Una de las innovaciones del curso fué la fundacién de una seccién prepara- 
toria, que estuvo a cargo de las profesoras Herlinda Smithers de Seris y 
Matilde Huici, y en la que se inscribieron 16 alumnos, numero que constituye 
un halagiieho éxito por tratarse del primer afio que funciona dicha seccioén. 

Fué Director inmediato del Curso Don Tomas Navarro Tomas, y Secretario 
Don Homero Seris. 














BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the association, held at the University of 
Pennsylvania on Saturday, November 27, 1926, was called to order by the 
President, Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, at 9:30 a.m. After listening to the 
reports of the secretary-treasurer, the association turned to the consideration 
of papers. 

Professor Charles M. Purin of Hunter College made an appeal for the 
co-operation of teachers in three of the practical projects which are included 
in the Modern Foreign Language Study’s list of forty-two, namely, the tabu- 
lation of syntax phenomena and of idioms in texts, and of errors made by 
pupils. He also indicated the three main phases of the Study’s work: (1) 
statistical, with reference to enrolment, (2) academic, dealing with training of 
teachers, (3) expert studies along the line of curriculum, learning devices, and 
achievement tests. Besides the extensive use of questionnaires, the Study is 
sending Miss Josephine Allin of Chicago to visit schools and colleges to observe 
methods and classroom procedure in schools of exceptional rank. The Study 
is trying to solve the following problems: (1) Who should study modern 
foreign languages? (2) when? (3) how long in order to be worth while? 
(4) specific objectives of the two-year course; (5) content of curriculum, basic 
vocabulary, syntax check list, cultural content; (6) methods in two-, three-, and 
four-year courses; (7) standards of achievement. The reasons given why the 
modern languages do not always succeed are as follows: (1) insufficient prepa- 
ration on the part of the teachers; (2) indifference on the part of school 
administrators; (3) abolition of language requirements for graduation from 
many colleges; (4) uncertainty as to the objects of the study. 

The second paper raised the question, “Can poetry be taught in the early 
stages of modern language study?” Professor Edith Philips, of Goucher 
College, after mentioning the three most common practices with reference to 
poetry, i.e., presenting poetry of a stately, grandiose type, of jingles, or passing 
over it in silence, pointed out that lyric poetry is especially suited to adolescents 
and that by introducing students to the best type of lyric poetry, they may be 
turned away from what is tawdry and cheap. Where there is a prejudice 
against poetry, it is often due to the attitude of the teacher and to the in- 
adequacy of texts. 

In his paper on “What Makes a Popular German Text Popular?” Profes- 
sor Adolf E. Zucker, of the University of Maryland, made it evident that while 
teachers show a preference for texts with humor, the students like those stories 
containing an expression of youthful idealism, works of a romantic, artistic 
type. In the discussion, Professor Purin added the list of factors entering into 
the teacher’s choice of a text as tabulated by the Study. (1) Simplicity of 
expression, (2) possibilities of conversation, (3) simplicity of thought, (4) easy 
vocabulary, (5) limited vocabulary, (6) national ideals and history, (7) literary 
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quality, (8) exercises, (9) reputation of author, (10) notes, (11) illustrations, 
(12) reputation of editors, (13) reputation of publishers. 

Miss Ruth Sedgwick, of Goucher College, urged the teaching of conversation 
for the sake of the language, as it is the best method to interest the student. 
In order to be able to enter into the conversation of the classroom he is willing 
to undergo the drudgery of learning vocabulary, grammatical forms, and rules. 
The irreducible minimum of grammar must be memorized. To test this, an 
examination is given every two weeks, covering rules and verb forms. A list 
of useful phrases must also be committed to memory. In the second semester 
no grammar book is used. The student learns grammar by following the 
models in the reader. Every day a composition, a résumé of the lesson, must 
be written and memorized. Translation from the foreign language is not used 
as a classroom exercise, but opportunity is given the students to ask questions 
on difficult points. Whether they have really understood is evident from their 
ability to participate in the conversation. Books dealing with the geography, 
life, and customs of the country, and foreign language newspapers make an 
excellent basis for conversation, but in using the latter, the teacher should make 
notes and exercises based on the articles required of the class. 

Dr. Emma Walters of Johns Hopkins University emphasized the fact that 
German is just as vital now as it ever was for advanced work in science and 
literature. Students often do not realize this, and upon entering college must 
take the elementary work which might have been taken in the secondary school. 

The president urged the hearty support of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study. A resolution was passed expressing the association’s appreciation of the 
fairness and impartiality of the Study, said resolution to be conveyed to the 
chairman, Professor Robert Herndon Fife. Thanks were extended to the 
various speakers and to the University of Pennsylvania for its hospitality. 

Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford moved that the association’s appre- 
ciation of Professor Henry Grattan Doyle’s able handling of the Modern 
Language Journal while he was acting managing editor be spread upon the 
minutes. This was carried by acclamation amid applause on the part of the 
members. 

The roster of officers for 1926-27 is as follows: President, Mr. Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the High Schools, New York City; 
first vice-president, Professor Adolf E. Zucker, University of Maryland; 
second vice-president, Mr. Francis L. Lavertu, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. ; 
secretary-treasurer, Professor Wilfred Attwood Beardsley, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md.; representative to National Federation, Professor Beardsley ; 
directors, Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University 
ex officio, Professor Claudine Gray, Hunter College, New York City (to 1927), 
Mr. Frederick Squire Hemry, Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. (to 1928), Mr. 
Arnold Werner Spanhoofd, Central High School, Washington, D.C. (to 1929), 
Miss Josephine W. Holt, Director of Modern Languages in the High Schools, 
Richmond, Va. (to 1929). 

Erste IsABELLA JAMIESON, Secretary 


KENsINGTON HicH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





CHAPTER NEWS 
THE ARIZONA CHAPTER 


This Chapter met with the Southern Division during the Annual Teachers’ 
Institute week at Bisbee, Arizona. The Latin and Spanish Departments, under 
the leadership of Miss Shedd of Bisbee, held a meeting in the morning and a 
round table discussion was enjoyed by those present. After the afternoon ses- 
sion on Tuesday, November 21, the regular Chapter meeting was held. Dr. F. O. 
Reed of the University of Arizona addressed the members on “Accuracy in 
Teaching Spanish.” Miss Anita C. Post of the University of Arizona spoke at 
some length on “the Requirements for the Scholarship Examinations.” Amend- 
ments to the Constitution were proposed at this meeting to provide for divisional 
sections corresponding to the divisions of the Teachers Institutes at present held 
in the state. These amendments were voted upon and accepted by the members 
at the Annual meeting in Phoenix when the regular election of officers was held. 
Miss Anita C. Post was named the president for the following year: Miss Gene- 
vieve L. Yannke, Phoenix, vice-president; George R. Nichols, University of 
Arizona, corresponding secretary; Mrs. P. M. Bogan, secretary-treasurer. 


THE DENVER CHAPTER 


In November, during the convention of the Colorado Education Association, 
the Denver Chapter sponsored a luncheon for the teachers of Spanish at the 
Olin Hotel. This luncheon has become an annual affair and is awaited eagerly 
not only by the professores de espanol but by many persons outside the profession. 

Miss Benicia Batione, of the University of Denver, was in charge of the 
program and provided a_ real treat. Besides a group of Spanish songs sung 
delightfully by Mrs. Lila Routt Collins, addresses were made by Mrs. Ida 
Kruse McFarlane, of the University of Denver, and Dr. Edwin B. Place, of 
the University of Colorado. 

Mrs. McFarlane has just returned from a summer in Spain. Though a 
veteran European traveler, she visited Spain for the first time this year. Her 
impressions were charmingly told. She concluded by saying that such is her 
admiration for Spain and things Spanish, that she is not only diligently 
studying the language but is determined to return to that land of soft-voiced 
women. 

Dr. Place gave a most scholarly talk. He has recently returned from a 
year’s study in Spain where his latest book Un bosquejo Histérico de la novela 
corta y el cuento durante el siglo de oro was published by Victoriano Suarez 
of Madrid. 





THE SAN JOAQUIN CHAPTER 


The San Joaquin Chapter held the first meeting of the school year during the 
Annual Institute in Fresno, November 21. Members from different sections of 
the valley attended the banquet at the Fresno Hotel. Mr. George W. H. Shield 
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of Los Angeles was the guest of honor and gave an interesting account of his 
impressions of Mexico and the Universidad Nacional. 


THE TEXAS CHAPTER 


The Texas Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
closed, in May 1926, the sixth scholastic year of its existence. The membership 
is beginning to feel genuine pride in this young child of the Association. 

The chapter was glad to welcome into its number last year Mr. Arturo 
Torres Rioseco who, as a member, has been most helpful and inspiring. For 
the opening program of the year Mr. Torres read a paper, dealing with Chilean 
poetry and interspersed with choice bits of poetry read with the feeling that 
only a Chilean could impart to it, was thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by 
all who were privileged to hear it. 

The November meeting held at the home of Mr. L. C. Brenizer was one of 
the high points of the year. The host, who had just returned from Spain, 
brought back to his fellow-members much of the atmosphere of Spain by 
displaying a beautiful collection of regional costumes, rare laces, linens, and 
various objects of Spanish art. Mr. Brenizer contributed a group of Spanish 
folk-songs, and Miss Molesworth, lately returned from Madrid, several de- 
lightful numbers from Granados. 

A review of the year’s work records reports on the national meetings of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation given respectively by Miss Dorothy Schons and Mr. E. R. Sims, who 
had appeared on the programs of these meetings. Other papers read at the 
various meetings were: “The Theater in Mexico (1805-1808),” given by Mr. 
Spell; “The Spanish Contemporary Stage,” also a “Cuadro de Costumbres of 
1761,” both of the latter by Mr. C. M. Montgomery; “The Influence of Isaac’s 
Maria on Nufiez de Arce’s /dilio,” by Mr. Torres; and the review of several 
recent textbooks by Mr. R. C. Stephenson. Mexican visitors and speakers of 
the year included Professor Ramon Beteta, Lecturer on Economics in the 
University of Mexico, and Mrs. Otero, Dean of Foreign Students in the same 
institution. 

No report on the programs would be complete without special mention of 
the music, which has proved so enjoyable a feature of all programs and which 
has been the contribution of several gifted members of the chapter. 

Following the custom of the chapter, the closing meeting, on May 10, 1926, 
was primarily of a social nature. After the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, the evening was devoted to Spanish music, dances, and games. 





GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Professor Joaquin Ortega, of the University of Wisconsin, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the entire school year. He is at present in Madrid. 
Professor Albert E. Lyon is likewise on leave and sailed for Europe recently. 
He expects to spend the year in study in Spain. 

The Casa Cervantes, of the University of Wisconsin, founded last year, is 
progressing very satisfactorily. The students, both men and women, are quick 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the Casa. Fifteen young ladies are 
regular inhabitants of the Casa, while the dining-rooms accommodate approxi- 
mately 108 different persons per week. Miss Melissa A. Ciley is in charge of 
the Casa Cervantes this year. The Casa serves also as the meeting place of 
the Club Cervantes, the Spanish organization of the university. 

Professor Samuel F. Harms, head of the Spanish Department at Bates 
College, has been appointed Director of the Summer Session of the college for 
1927. Professor Harms has been’a member of the Bates faculty since 1916. 

Mr. Julio Berzunza, formerly connected with the University of Illinois as 
a graduate student and assistant in the department of Romance Languages, and 
more recently in charge of the work in Spanish at Murphy College of the 
University of Asheville, has joined the faculty of the University of Maine as 
instructor of Spanish and Italian. 

Professor Stephen Scatori of the University of Oklahoma has returned 
from abroad. During his residence in Europe he obtained his Doctor’s degree 
at the University of Toulouse. The subject of Professor Scatori’s thesis was 
“La Idea Religiosa en la Obra de Benito Pérez Galdos.” This thesis has just 
been printed by the Imprimerie Edouard Privat of Toulouse. 

Helen S. Nicholson, assistant Professor of Spanish in the University of 
Arizona, is spending her sabbatical leave in study in Spain. Miss Nicholson is 
at present doing research work in Santander. 

After attending the meetings of our National Association at El Paso and 
the meetings of the Modern Language Association of America at Cambridge, 
Professor E. C. Hills, of the University of California, departed for Europe 
on an extended voyage of pleasure and research. He will first go to Portugal, 
where he is to carry on some investigations in the Portuguese libraries, and from 
there he will go to Spain, France, and Italy. 











PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
My peaAR Dr. CoEsTER: 

I wonder if HispaAnrta would be interested in knowing a little of the 
Sociedad Espafiola of Woodrow Wilson High School of this city. 

Students to be eligible for membership must have had one year of Spanish. 
We now have a membership of seventy-six. Each year we have some form of 
entertainment, usually a play, but this December we decided to have a banquet 
and make a Pan-American evening of it. The Pan-American Union, at Wash- 
ington, let us have large American republic flags and a small flag centerpiece as 
decorations, which were beautiful. Then Sefior José Riestra, Mexican Consul at 
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Norfolk, gave the principal address, which was greatly enjoyed and made the 
affair extremely interesting and realistic. 
I am enclosing a clipping from our high-school paper to give you a bit of 
Seftor Riestra’s address. 
Sincerely yours, 
KATHARINE B, WooDWARD 


Wooprow Witson HicH ScHOOL 


“Sefior Riestra, Mexican Consul at Norfolk, was the guest of honor at a 
banquet given last Thursday evening in the High School Cafeteria by the 
Spanish Society. He portrayed very vividly Mexico of yesterday and of today. 
He spoke of Mexico as being the gateway to the peoples of Central and South 
America and as a leader in the New World republics of Latin America, the 
curse of the country being recurrent revolution. 

““*FEducation,’ he continued, ‘is bringing: the Mexican Indians into the 
national scheme as active factors, for Mexico owes her national advancement 
to the school-teacher who has learned from the life and the needs of the people.’ 
In graphic pictures Sefior Riestra portrayed the delightful climate, the rich 
resources, the lovely landscapes, and the interesting character of the Mexican 
Indian. He said that his ‘countrymen avoided the ugly in pose, gesture, garb, 
or decoration, hence their proverbial picturesqueness.’ He declared that the 
reports of Mexico spreading bolshevism in Central America and threatening the 
defenses of the Panama Canal were nothing but propaganda. Instead, the ideal 
of the government was to uplift the masses from ignorance, to teach better 
living, to supply schools, to unite the rich Mexicans and the great mass of 
ignorant Mexicans into one nation.” 





A CORRECTION 


In the footnote to the discussion of the superlative, page 353 of the 
December Hispanta, there should have been included among the grammars 
which present the superlative in accordance with the views set forth in the 
article the Elementary Spanish Grammar by Hamilton and Van Horne (Cen- 
tury, 1924). 


E. F. PARKER 








REVIEWS 


El Libro Del Idioma (Lecturas Literarias). Seleccion y anotacién de Lorenzo 
Luzuriaga. Publicaciones de la Revista de Pedagogia, Madrid. 1926. 205 pp. 
This book, the first of a projected series called Libros de la Escuela, is a 

collection of short readings prepared for use in the schools of Spain. Forty 

titles are represented in the /ndice, five deriving from Spanish-America. All 
works selected are in prose, with the exception of three comedias, three 
romances, the Cid, and fables from the Libro de Buen Amor; the last-named, 
however, are prosified. The Old Spanish is everywhere modernized. The selec- 
tion from the Poem of the Cid has parallel pages, with the original verses and 

their modernized counterparts side by side. Each trozo is followed by a 

description of the work from which it is taken, a characterization of the author, 

and a bibliography, all very brief. Footnotes explain unusual words. 

A very great many of the old war-horses of the Hispanic scene flash by in 
this review. Even Gracian makes a bow. Picaresque fiction in particular 
receives its due share of space. History, however, is represented only by 
Quintana. Those two hussies, Celestina and the Lozana Andaluza, fail to pass 
the censor, and among the moderns, Pardo Bazan, Valera, and Alarcon are 
conspicuously absent. 

The arrangement of the book deserves special comment. The editor begins 
with the twentieth century, and regresses to the twelfth. The theory under- 
lying such a sequence merits wider consideration in foreign-language curricula 
in this country than it now receives. That theory, in brief, is none other but 
the obviously sound one that learning is pursued with least agony and hazard 
by proceeding in slow and orderly stages from the known and near to the 
unknown and remote. In mathematics, for example, the student gets a thor- 
ough grounding in arithmetic, after which he is conducted, through algebra, 
and plane and solid geometry into trigonometry, and thence through analytic 
geometry into the field of the differential and integral calculus. In the latter 
are involved elements from all the previously studied branches of mathematical 
science. 

But in the foreign-language sector, what is all too often the fate which 
overtakes the high-school freshman? He is plunged into Latin, a synthetic 
language involving speech habits utterly opposed to anything he has met before. 
After a two years’ struggle, pupils who continue do so because they are fated 
to wield the birch themselves in future Latin classes, or else they are nagged 
on by parents who have a mystic faith in the virtue of such “discipline,” as 
they might also have in the Republican party or Christian Science. The ma- 
jority of the survivors escape with a prayer of thanksgiving, the while they 
intone hymns of hate against alien tongues in general, and against the ancient 
speech of Romans in particular. 

Modern-language classrooms are strewn with the battered and discomfited 
persons of unfortunates overwhelmed by the Latin floodtide. Such distressing 
wrecks occur, moreover, in spite of the fact that Latin has been consistently 
one of the best-taught and most intelligently organized study-units in our 
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schools. The trouble is not at all due to the teaching, which is uniformly 
sound, but to the language itself, or, rather, to the fact that it is preceded by 
no intermediate language closer to the student’s native English. The differential 
calculus has been attempted, as it were, with no preliminary knowledge of 
algebra or trigonometry. : 

There is no conceivable psychological justification for such an approach to 
foreign-language study. Tradition alone upholds it, a tradition based on the 
hypothesis that the only literatures worth reading exist in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, and involving as a corollary an attack, at the earliest possible moment, 
on the citadels of antiquity, regardless of the number of innocents mowed 
down. The editor of the present collection proposes to inflict no such somer- 
saulting ordeal upon his youthful charges, so he places Gomez de la Serna 
first in the book, and the Poema de Mio Cid last. His objective and his pro- 
cedure are at once humane and instructive. 

It is my belief that this little book may have a place in those American 
high schools and colleges which are still independent of Chamber-of-Commerce 
control. There is but little rubbish in it, and much of it is first-class. I have 
no desire to play the cynic when I remark that, while it is intended for use in 
Spanish primary schools, it is of sufficient maturity to hold the interest and 
respect of American university students. As a matter of fact, several of the 
selections—E! miedo (Valle-Inclan), El gallito de la calle (Unamuno), Po- 
lifemo (Palacio Valdés), El gaucho argentino (Sarmiento), El castellano 
viefo (Larra), El paiio maravilloso (Juan Manuel)—have already been widely 
read in American classrooms. The others deserve to be. For those teachers 
who favor the anthology as a device to pique the interest of their students, 
this collection may well have its utility for third or fourth-year high-school 
classes, or as an accessory in a general review course in the college. 


N. W. Eppy 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Siete comedias faciles, by Marguerite Templeton and José Gou Burgell. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, x +129 pages. 


The primary purpose of this collection of short plays is, as the authors state 
in their preface, to present “suitable material which may be acted by beginners.” 
The book has also been provided with lists of common idioms, proverbs and 
popular sayings, composition exercises, notes and vocabulary. Each of the 
seven short pieces included in the text is built up around events drawn from 
every-day life, such as would interest first-year students, and care has been 
taken to give a decidedly dramatic treatment to the dialogue, which is noticeably 
accelerated in proportion as the end of the playlets is approached. The language 
and syntax employed are, on the whole, sufficiently simple to be understood by 
a beginner, but occasional obscure and even incorrect constructions would 
puzzle more experienced readers, the most striking case reading as follows: 
La ropa nueva que sélo usa a los domingos y, ademas, salir de estampida 
(p. 4, lines 24-25). The notes are abundant, and explain the majority of the 
difficulties involved; however, a few passages require elucidation, such as the 
use of the form serd (p. 3, 1. 24), the first instance of the overworked future 
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of probability, which is explained in the notes on other passages where it 
occurs (a similar use of the conditional on p. 48, 1. 15, is passed over in 
silence). Here and there a note could be used to advantage (p. 6, 1. 7; 
p. 6, 1. 18; p. 45, 1. 18), while in some cases erroneous explanations have been 
given (e. g., p. 31, 1. 13), where desde luego, meaning quite so or of course, 
is translated immediately. 

The vocabulary is woefully inadequate, despite the assertion of the authors 
to the effect that it contains all of the words found in the text (Preface, p. vi). 
It is indeed unfortunate that more than fourscore words are either omitted 
altogether, or are given erroneous English equivalents. Flagrant examples of 
wrong meanings are citada (p. 40, 1. 17, where the text has Si, me tenia citada 
a las dos), which is treated in the vocabulary as a feminine substantive and 
defined as appointment, and bravo (p. 55, 1. 3, meaning fine, great), which is 
translated by brave, courageous. Additional cases could be cited, but suffice 
it to call attention to the fantastic rendering of the expression mirar de reojo: 
“to look above a person, pretending not to look at the person,” while devolver 
is defined as “to give back a thing to a person who owns it.” Other anomalies 
in the vocabulary are the spellings gazeta and lijereza. 

Typographically, the text would be fairly satisfactory if it were not for the 
accents frequently omitted in the case of interrogatives introducing an indirect 
question (e. g., p. 7, 1. 5; p. 23, 1. 10; p. 47, 1. 1); a few other instances of 
incorrect accentuation occur, but are not numerous enough to demand comment. 
There are likewise relatively few misspelled words and typographical errors 
other than accents (e. g., p. 45, 1. 22, ocurrir for recurrir; p. 55, 1. 13, gaban y 
abrigo for sombrero y abrigo; p. 109, 1. 17, desalinado; p. 112, 1. 12, especerias ; 
p. 112, 1. 41, estremercerse, and two or three other cases). The punctuation, 
too, could be improved by the insertion of several more commas and excla- 
mation marks (p. 25, 1. 25; p. 39, 1. 22; p. 49, 1. 23; p. 54, 1. 10; p. 55, 1. 3; 
p. 76, 1. 1). 

E. H. TemMpiin 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN BRANCH 


Pio Baroja’s Zalacain el Aventurero. By A. L. Owen. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, 1926. xxi+124 pages plus notes and vocabulary. 


This novel belongs to that triology of Pio Baroja of which the other two are 
La Casa de Aizgorri and El Mayorazgo de Labraz. Their action is centered in 
Baroja’s native province, and both the atmosphere and the characters are local. 
The fresh, hilly Basque country, intimate in its trans-Pyrenean contact, is opened 
up to us, and Basque costumes and modes of life are revealed, while we gain an 
insight into Basque character with its intense individuality and its loyalty to 
religion and king. Finally we struggle, also, with the gnarled Basque termi- 
nology. In these novels, the author’s familiarity with his milieu is manifest; 
yet on account of their restricted sphere, and their limitation as novels of customs, 
they would make a fainter appeal, perhaps, to the thoughtful reader than some 
of his less pleasant triologies, which touch on world-high problems, such as those 
on race or the struggle for life. 
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The plot of our novel is concerned with the personal fortunes of a restless 
and daring youth during the last Carlist war about 1872. While engaged in the 
profitable business of smuggling, he was captured by the Carlists, but made a 
thrilling escape. Later he volunteered to deliver important papers to the Carlist 
general in Estella. This he accomplished, but captured again he repeated his 
escape, this time in the uniform of a Carlist general. In his third and last venture 
into the Carlist lines, he was shot and killed by an implacable enemy, one Cacho. 
There are, it will be seen, shots, noise, wounds, excitement between the two 
covers of this book, and at the end, tragedy. 

The novel is, then, what its title purports, a series of adventures, through 
which runs the thread, so far as there is unity, of a romance. Those adventures, 
partly improbable, follow one another with the principal emphasis resting on 
incident, and with slight motivation, much after the fashion of nurse-tales. 
Little attention is paid by the author to the development of character, no problem 
or issue is presented, and none is settled. The general texture of the book is, 
therefore, slight, and it would not prove stimulating to mature minds. If that 
be a fault, a compensating virtue is that we miss in it the coarse realism of 
Baroja’s social novels, and in particular the unattractive scenes and personages 
in the rooming-houses of Madrid so conspicuous in Mala Hierba. The principal 
characters are youthful, immature, impulsive, and passionate. Zalacain, the hero, 
finds no chart to guide, and no anchor to stay his course. He seems to embody 
well the restless spirit of Baroja himself. “Pues yo estoy vivo, eso si,” the youth 
exclaims explanatory of his disposition, which will not allow him to remain 
content with mere wealth or even glory. This is not to say that the book is 
morbid in tone, or depressing; on the contrary, it would be likely to stir the 
youthful mind, and it bears distinctly the mark of wholesomeness which seems 
almost to belong to Spanish literature as a whole. It is to be feared, however, 
that the uncouth Basque names with which its pages are liberally strewn might 
prove a deterrent. 

In regard to the edition itself, the Introduction is from the pen of Onis in the 
form of an ample discussion of the striking genius of Baroja with much emphasis 
on his similarity and dissimilarity to Azorin. There follows in the Nota 
Bibliografica a useful catalogue of Baroja’s works together with a long list of 
studies on the author and his country, which will prove invaluable to the serious 
student of Baroja’s work. Professor Owen has displayed his competence as an 
editor. The notes both on the Basque race and on the events of the several Carlist 
wars are clear, full, and adequate. They will result in time-saving to teacher 
and student alike in our hurried age. Especially to be commended is the attention 
paid to the geography of the Basque provinces. We are told concisely where 
and what each town is, and its size. Without that information, clear comprehen- 
sion of the text would be impossible. Were a map included, this apparatus would 
be perfect. The notes furnish ample, though not copious, information also on 
syntactical difficulties, and give here and there the translation of a passage. 
There are no Exercises. 

The reviewer has noticed no positive errors either in the notes or in the 
vocabulary, but the following details, about which there may be a difference of 
opinion, open the way for comment: canalla listed thus; ——! cur! scoundrel! 
does not quite explain (es) un canalla cobarde (123, 3), where the word is mascu- 
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line; medio is not listed as an adverb (1, 7) ; the entries en cuesta and a campo— 
(the latter under travieso, -a) would be improved if they were listed en cuesta 
baja (1, 1), and a campo traviesa (54, 24) ; a note would be in order on entre ese 
sacristan y tt (26, 19). 

Typographically the book is not perfect: ormarse (5, 3) for formarse; é 
(6,5) for él; sent miento (6,5) for sentimiento; inte igencia (10, 2) for intelli- 
gencia; caste lano (10,7) for castellano; desce rajaré (72, 32) for descerrajaré 
occur. 

The text is well suited for high-school students in the second or third year of 
their Spanish studies, and for college students in their second year. 


H. M. Martin 


Howarkb COLLEGE 


La Poesia Moderna en Cuba (1882-1925). Antologia critica, ordenada y pub- 
licada por Fétix Lizaso y Jos—E Antonio FERNANDEZ DE Castro. Casa 
editorial Hernando (S.A) Madrid, 1926. 406 pp. 

Cuba has ever been a land where poetry has flourished. But Cuban verses, 
like desert flowers, often die unseen by many. They appear only in some local 
newspaper. Fortunately, however, anthologies are published from time to 
time and preserve the best verses of a period. The literary historian owes a 
great debt to the anthologist. La Poesia moderna en Cuba is opportune because 
no other similar collection has appeared for more than twenty years. In useful- 
ness it surpasses previous Cuban anthologies because the compilers have fol- 
lowed recent models in other languages. The divisions of the period, entitled 
Los Precursores (1882-95), Transicion I (1895-98), Transicion II (1898-1913), 
Plenitud de la lirica (1913-20), Los Nuevos (1920-25) are each preceded by a 
characterizing sketch. Before the selections of each author are given a bi- 
ographical sketch and a bibliography, both worthy of the name. 
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